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The Departmental Examination as an 
Instrument of Standardization 


I. Is THERE A STANDARD? 


HE departmental or common final ex- 

amination for all sections of a given course 
in any field is probably the rule today rather 
than the exception. Committee marking of such 
examinations is doubtless far less common, and 
the establishment and analysis of data on the 
results of such examinations, together with 
their use in setting standards and assigning 
marks is, we venture to say, a procedure as 
rare as it is desirable, 

If rampant individualism exists it is for a 
number of reasons. There is a strong feeling 
on the part of instructors that their classroom 
is their own domain, that their classbook is a 
private document, that to exercise control over 
their marks is to question their command of the 
subject and teaching ability and constitutes an 
intolerable infringement of the privilege of their 
profession. Even without the obstacle present 
in this attitude, there are various legitimate 
considerations which may dissuade a depart- 
ment from instituting a system of control over 
an instructor’s marks: the time and effort 
needed to establish suitable criteria and pro- 
cedures, the expense of clerical help in the tabu- 
lation of data; the small proportion of new in- 
structors who, in a given year, must be assimi- 
lated to a standard. 

It is not impossible that a group of professors 
who have been associated for a number of years 
should have reached a reasonable uniformity 
of standard, but it can well be surmised that 
the exceptions are much too frequent to prove 
this as a rule. It is possible that a department 
could be composed, from top to bottom, of men 
who are all such brilliant scholars and efficient 
teachers that each should be a law unto himself. 
The English department of a small but heavily- 
vied institution must have had such a group 
a few years ago, for each instructor of freshman 
English planned his own syllabus and selected 


his own textbooks. There were, therefore, as 
many different courses in freshman English as 
there were instructors, each, to be sure, of 
superlative value. We presume such a fantastic 
state of affairs is as infrequent today as a sys- 
tem of complete control. 

The usual situation, in which a common 
syllabus is used, a common final examination 
given, and a reasonable uniformity of teaching 
objectives and methods exists, would appear to 
offer sufficient guarantee of uniformity of 
standard. But how can this possibly be the case 
if the instructor is free to give any type of 
quiz and any number of quizzes he wishes; if 
he corrects the final examinations of his own 
students, with or without benefit of consulta- 
tion with colleagues; if he decides for himself 
how class marks and final examination should 
be weighted in determining the course mark; 
if he is free to count such factors as effort and 
interest, outside work, participation in ath- 
letics, not to mention family, fraternity, and 
last but not least, sex? Are we exaggerating? If 
we are, we haven’t been teaching for more than 
twenty years in a half-dozen different institu- 
tions and we know absolutely nothing of 
human nature. If some of these elements are 
controlled and others left free, there is still an 
invitation to wide divergence of standard, for 
even with these elements all controlled there 
can still be, as we shall show, a disconcerting 
difference in marking, and therefore in judg- 
ment, between the most exacting and the most 
indulgent instructors of a group.' The primary 
problem is not whose standard is the proper 
one, but whether a department, as a depart- 
ment, has what can properly be called a stand- 
ard. For the same quality of work, what varia- 
tion in marks between one instructor and an- 


1 In using the word controlled we do not mean the highiy 
systematized procedure in effect in service institutions 
where each student is marked daily and spends the same 
amount of time with each instructor teaching the course. 
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other can reasonably be tolerated? Three whole 
marks, or thirty points, that is, a B from In- 
structor A and an E (failure) from Instructor 
B? Obviously not. But is it reasonable and 
possible to keep the difference within one whole 
mark, ten points, and what measures, short of 
complete regimentation, can bring a group of 
teachers to such uniformity of judgment? 

The purpose of this article is to describe how 
a department established a standard by means, 
chiefly, of a simple system of tabulation. We 
are not prepared to claim whether the system 
is applicable to subjects other than our own, 
foreign language; but in our experience as stu- 
dents of other subjects, including the exact 
sciences, we do not consider it unlikely. 


II. Case History 


In general, the period preceding our entry 
into the Second World War was a stable one 
with respect to teaching personnel. It was rare 
that more than a very small number of new in- 
structors had to be assimilated at any one time. 
In language departments, moreover, particu- 
larly in the larger institutions, elementary in- 
struction was apt to consist of grammar and 
translation with little attempt to develop oral 
comprehension or conversational fluency as 
additional objectives of the first year. The prob- 
lem of standards in language departments was 
not likely to be any more serious than it had 
ever been. But in 1946, on both the previously 
mentioned scores, the situation in many an 
institution must have been nothing less than 
chaotic. Language departments doubled or 
tripled in size within a year or two, and, in in- 
creasing number, attempted to institute the 
techniques of the oral approach with uncon- 
vinced or inexperienced personnel. 

Registration in French at Wayne Univer- 
sity, from a high of 685 in the fall of 1939, 
dropped to 235 in the fall of 1943, when only 
the permanent members of the Department 
were needed to handle this number of students. 
In the fall of 1945 registrations rose to 435, two 
new full-time instructors being added. In the 
fall of 1946 registrations rose to 786, a sixty 
per cent increase over the preceding year. A 
new chairman’s first task upon arrival at the 
beginning of the registration period in Septem- 
ber, 1946, was to provide instructors for 56 


hours of unstaffed sections. 

The personnel of the Department divided it. 
self into three general groups: Five members o; 
professorial rank, all with many years’ experi. 
ence, teaching 44 hours; two instructors wit! 
brief experience at other institutions, teaching 
32 hours; eight part-time special instructor 
divided into two groups: five experienced an 
well qualified high-school teachers handling lat; 
afternoon and evening classes, 44 hours, an 
three inexperienced graduate students, teachin: 
for the first time, 24 hours. The Departmen 
had a tradition of teaching for all languag 
objectives: reading, and 
ency. Of the total of 15 members, 11 were jus 
arrived or too recently arrived to have beer 
under the circumstances, assimilated to depar! 
ment objectives and standards. With but on: 
exception, however, the personnel of the De 
partment spoke French with adequate fluenc 
and an excellent or creditable accent. Fi 
spoke French as a native language; sever: 
others were bilingual or practically so. Th: 


writing, oral flu. 


problem was not one of staff competence bu 
of establishing course objectives, methods + 
instruction, and a standard of achievement fo: 
each course. 

The chairman of a department is naturally: 
position to receive a great deal of informatio: 
about his staff from colleagues, from adviser: 
in the College office, and from students. It wa 
not long before the Chairman began hearin: 
that French was not being used sufficiently i: 
class, in fact that some instructors were n 
using French at all. This was made the subje 
of discussion at subsequent department mee 
ings, together with attempts to decide wh: 
proportion of emphasis should be placed « 
grammar, translation, composition, oral wor 
and civilization, though no hard and fast rule 
were prescribed. 

Another matter began to claim attentio! 
that of marking. The Chairman had taken: 
section of some thirty third-semester studen' 
and in order to orient himself checked the! 
previous records with other instructors. Hi 
found that several failing students had receive! 
marks of B or C the previous semester. Be 
sides, his section as a whole seemed to be wot 
fully poor,'more than’half the section, accordit! 
to his standards, being below C. Was this, !! 
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wondered, an average or a below average sec- 
tion? How was one to know? What was the 
institution’s standard, what level of achieve- 
ment should be expected of the student? 

The opportunity to attack this problem pre- 
sented itself toward the middle of the semester 
as a result of a tabulation of the percentage of 
A’s, B’s, C’s, etc., given by each department the 
previous semester, published by the Dean’s of- 
fice. Victor A. Rapport, Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts, himself a newcomer, had insti- 
tuted the publication of such data the year 
before. In a conversation with the Chairman the 
Dean had congratulated him on the fact that 
the French Department obviously had the best 
students in the College, since it had given a 
larger percentage of A’s and B’s than any other 
department except general physical education 
activity subjects. The Department agreed at 
its next meeting that it should relinquish the 
honor which had occasioned the Dean’s irony. 
Prior to this meeting, the Department’s Policy 
Committee had done some useful spade-work 
on the problem and was ready with its recom- 
mendations. 

The Policy Committee proposed institution of 
departmental examinations in the first three 4- 
hour semester courses which comprised the 12- 
hour College language requirement. It also pro- 
posed that instructors should report a numeri- 
cal class score for each student at the end of the 
semester but prior to the final examination, the 
class score and the examination score to be 
averaged together for the final mark in propor- 
tions still to be determined. The two proposals 
were accepted by the Department and it was 
decided that the examination score would be 
weighted 40 per cent and the class score 60 per 
cent. This proportion, it was thought, would en- 
courage regular attendance and consistent class 
performance and minimize the advantages of 
cramming for the final. It would also prevent 
an undue penalizing of those whose final ex- 
amination, for one reason or another, was not 
the equal of their classwork. The Department 
rejected two proposals: that a minimum score 
in the final examination be required for passing 
a course and that a student passing the final 
should pass the course regardless of the class 
score, 


These points settled, there remained the 


problem of distribution of final grades in each 
course and the question of how an instructor 
was to determine his class scores. On the first 
of these points it was agreed that the Depart- 
ment as a whole would study the course scores 
resulting from the combination of class score 
and examination score and, after determining a 
desirable distribution, set critical points for 
conversion into letter grades. It was the con- 
sensus that the instructor was still responsible 
for a student’s grade, that it was his privilege 
to give a student whatever grade he wished 
providing he gave his reasons to the Department 
for deviating from the set limits. This would 
have the double effect of putting the Depart- 
ment behind an instructor’s decision and mak- 
ing the instructor morally responsible to the 
Department for his decision. In the matter of 
determining a class score, it could only be sug- 
gested that written and oral objectives should 
be counted equally and that the class score 
should be a considered estimate of a student’s 
all-round achievement at the end of the semes- 
ter, the instructor using mathematical averages 
of quizzes as a guide rather than as rigid evi- 
dence. Finally it was agreed that the final ex- 
amination would be prepared by a committee 
for each course and that each instructor would 
have an opportunity to see the examination and 
raise any objection he might see fit. 


III. Resutts, First SEMESTER 


Much in connection with administering and 
correcting departmental examinations could not 
be foreseen and had to be learned from experi- 
ence in the particular circumstances and condi- 
tions of the University and the Department. 
Roughly thirty-five per cent of each of the 
three examinations was oral, in the form of dic- 
tation, brief questions to be read aloud in order 
to test oral comprehension and to be answered 
in writing and in English with a word or short 
phrase, questions to be read aloud and to be 
answered in writing with a French sentence or 
short paragraph. It was felt that the oral test 
items should be given by a person not teaching 
any section of the course in question and to the 
entire group at the same time. It was dis- 
covered that the students, who had to be seated 
in groups in small gymnasiums, considered the 
acoustics an obstacle to comprehension, al- 
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though this reaction was probably largely psy- 
chological. There was also something to learn 
about allowing parts of the examination to be 
separated for correcting purposes, identification 
of some papers later proving difficult, and it was 
discovered that it was unwise to have papers 
taken from the general vicinity of the depart- 
ment offices. Results showed that unless the 
very greatest care was exercised, considerable 
variation could occur in the marking of the 
same question by different persons. They also 
showed that a question marked for all students 
by one person, while done consistently, could 
be in accordance with too indulgent or too 
exacting a standard, and that a good deal of 
sampling and briefing by a committee was 
necessary in advance of marking. It is obvious 
that mathematical computations need checking 
and that this is facilitated by a uniform system 
of recording scores. 

Once the examinations were finished, the ex- 
amination scores and the class scores were 
averaged together by a committee in the pro- 
portions 40-60 and a table of distribution of 


1 


course scores prepared for discussion by the De- 
partment (Figure 1, Column 3). On the basis 
of these data it was then possible to select the 
critical points for each grade, using as a general 
guide the College distribution as published by 
the Dean for the preceding semester. It was 
felt that until there was better control over 
teaching methods and examination procedures 
in the Department it was wise to stay near the 
College mean distribution. Figure 1 represents, 
by five-point intervals, the procedure followed. 
Actually, every score was immediately avail- 
able in order that critical points in terms of per- 
centages might be selected. 

It was intended from the start to compare in 
a general way the correlation between lass 
scores and examination scores, as illustrated by 
Table 1. The data for French 2 is used as an 
illustration because this course, which had by 
far the lowest correlation between the two sets 
of scores, illustrates quite strikingly what was 
happening to some extent in the two other 
courses. Be it said in defense of the instruction 
in French 2, that correction of the French 2 
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examination had been the least satisfactory and 
prejudiced its use as a check on the instructors’ 
judgment in assignment of class scores. The 
marking standard in French 2 (not necessarily 
the instruction) was inconsistent, about as in- 
consistent as in French 1 and French 3, but not 
as much so as Table 1 would seem to show, since 
the extremely poor correlation was in part due 
to faulty composition and correction of the 
final. 

With data available such as that shown in 
Figure 1, and in view of cases where instructors 
had been in the past as much as three marks 
apart in evaluation of the work of the same 
student, the next logical step was to record the 
correlation between class scores and examina- 
tion scores for each instructor for the purpose 
of analyzing, and correcting, if necessary, his 
marking procedure. What better instrument 
than a plotted curve of the students’ scores for 
showing vividly and conclusively to an instruc- 
tor that he is not only so many points off from 
the general average of the department, but that 
his judgment becomes elastic as he deals with 
average and below-average students? Finally, 
what better way of showing a group of instruc- 
tors the constant need to work together to- 
ward the establishment of common objectives, 
the efficient realization of those objectives, and 
accurate evaluation of the results? 

Figures 2, 3, and 4 are examples of the in- 
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dividual instructor’s correlations previously 
discussed, the broken line representing the de- 
partment average. These graphs are simply a 
plotting of the student’s class score along the 
horizontal axis and the examination score along 
the vertical axis. A perfect correlation of both 
scores would fall on the diagonal. A student 
having a class score of 75 and an examination 
score of 45 would be plotted thirty points to the 
left of the diagonal and have a correlation of 
+30. A student having a class score of 60 and 
an examination score of 70 would be plotted 
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ten points to the right of the diagonal and have 
a correlation of —10. Since attention is focused 
on the instructor’s class score, the plus and 
minus signs indicate that it is the class score 
which is too high or too low. If one then takes 
the median deviation from perfect correlation 
of the total number of cases in a given section 
(—27, —18, —4, +2, +6, +7, +12, etc.) one 
arrives at a figure, the median point of devia- 
tion—in +2 
instructor’s performance, and which is useful 
in the compilation of further data. The median 
has the advantage of disregarding extreme 


this case which represents an 


cases, which, if averaged, would unduly distort 
the situation.' Range, as applied to the indi- 
vidual instructor, is of no interest for the same 
reason. Turning to the three actual cases il- 
lustrated, Figure 2 represents two sections of 
French 2 having median points of +29 and 
+43 respectively; Figure 3, +15.5; Figure 4, 
+4.5. 

An examination of the curves in Figures 2-4 
suggests a number of comments. Although they 
include the best as well as the worst perform- 
ances, they all show in greater or less degree, as 
does the department curve (the broken line), 
a reluctance to fail students who doubtless de- 
serve to fail. This reluctance reveals itself by 
an increasing deviation of correlation as the 
student’s performance in the examination de- 
creases, and distorts the curve toward the ver- 
tical. In the case of Instructor E in Figure 2 it 
is not entirely a question of failing to show 
critical judgment. While perfectly competent 
grammar and fluent in oral 
French, this instructor was using practically no 
French in class. The examination was obviously 
not suited to the type of teaching he had been 
doing. Figure 3 is interesting in that it is an 
extremely close parallel of the Department 
curve. Instructor N in Figure 4, whose stu- 
dents gave the best and most consistent per- 
formance could not bring himself to fail a large 
percentage of them in the 50-60 range, as 
shown by the eight grades which fall in the 
third quadrant. 


to teach very 


The results for the whole Department, each 
figure representing the median deviation be- 
tween class score and examination score for 
each section, were as follows: 


French 1: +5.5, +7.5, +9, +9.5, +10 


+12, +13, +15, +18, +18, +19 


+23.5, +26.5, +28.5, +32. 
Course median:? +14; range: 265 
+15.5, +21, +29, +31, +43. 
Course median: +29; range: 27. 
French 3: +4.5, +9, +10, +12, +14.5 
Course median: +10; range: 10 


French 2: 


IV. THREE More SEMESTERS 


The foregoing results not only confirmed pre. 
vious evidence of irregularities but established 
quite conclusively that a serious  situatio 
existed as a result of the fact that not only were 
common objectives lacking but achievement 
was being measured by a standard not ever 
suggesting reasonable uniformity, to the preju- 
dice of students and Department alike. The fac: 
that in every single instance the median was « 
plus factor was not a particular cause for dis- 
may. An examination may easily be too hari 
and yet achieve its purpose in establishing a 
relative rating among a large number of stu- 
dents. The significant factor was the degree oi 
deviation among instructors, the nearly three: 
mark range in French 1 and 2, for example, an¢ 
the tendency of the individual instructor to lost 
all notion of standard when dealing with aver- 


age or below-average students. It should be 
noted that the Dean’s irony had its immediate 
beneficial effect: nearly all instructors were ex- 
tremely chary of the number of high class scores 
they reported. It can also be presumed tha! 


1 It is quite true that the median is not, by itself, an 
accurate representation of the situation. In the serie 
cited, the only close deviations are +2 and —4. The aver 
age plus or minus deviation is 10.9. In the series —27, -- 
—1, 0, +2, +3, +3, +4, +12, having the same range, th 
median deviation is still +2, but the average plus or minus 
deviation is 6. The average, in this case, is a better indica 
tion of correlation, but an extension of the range by & 
treme cases, say —40 instead of —27 and +33 instead 0! 
+12, would give an average plus or minus deviation of I 
which figure is far from representing the cluster of 20° 
correlations in the series. While the median does not is 
tinguish between these two cases, it does distinguish be 
tween them and one which is entirely plus or minus. Sint: 
the entire staff had at first a plus deviation, the media! 
has been useful as a directional index. The true characte’ 
istics of any series can be seen at a glance and analyzed b} 
a graph as in Figures 1-4. 

2 Median of all medians of instructors teaching “ 
course. 
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the situation, however bad, was not unusual for 
an expanding department in the process of or- 
ganization, particularly for a department seek- 
ing aural-oral objectives. 

The Department as a whole took the individ- 
yal analyses in the spirit in which they were pre- 
sented. It was made clear that there was no 
nus attached to the performance just past. 
[he results were kept confidential, except to 
ithe members of the Policy Committee. A de- 
partment meeting was devoted to the general 
situation, and each instructor was interviewed 
by the Chairman on his particular problems. 
lo some instructors it was quite clear what was 
wrong and what remedial steps could be taken. 
(thers were in some puzzlement. Everyone, 
however, appeared to accept as quite conclusive 
the evidence that something was wrong. The 
Department therefore had a concrete objective 
to which it devoted itself sincerely and with a 
onsiderable degree of interest. 

{ committee, formed for the purpose, de- 
voted itself to the selection of measures which 
ould aid in bringing about the sought-for 
uniformity. It proposed the following, which 
were accepted at a subsequent department 
meeting: First, instructors would enter in their 
assbook the marks for 300 minutes of quizzes 
t examinations during the semester, or the 
equivalent of 30 ten-minute quizzes of all types. 
second, instructors would invite at least three 
ther instructors to give short dictations to 
their own sections. Third, course chairmen 
would circulate sets of quizzes for marking by 
all instructors teaching the course, and hold 
meetings on the results of the marking. Apart 
irom this, greater care was to be exercised in 
making out examinations with a view to uni- 
orm marking; examinations were to be sched- 
uled in smaller rooms, the dictated materials 
till being given by the same person for each 
course by having him go from room to room; 
committees marking examinations were to seek 
seater uniformity and avoid _ wholesale 


laughter on any one question, of which there 
tad been an instance in the previous French 2 
‘ramination. The individual medians of devia- 
lon for the second semester follow: 


French 1: —1.5, +2, +3, +8, +10, +10, 
+12, +12, +14, +18. 


Course median: +10; range: 19.5 
—8, —8, —1, —1, —0.5, 0, +0.5, 
+3.5, +4, +6, +6.5, +8.5. 

Course median: +0.25; range: 16.5 
French 3: +2, +2, +6, +8, +11.5, +14. 


Course median: +7: range: 12 


French 2: 


, 


In general, these results constituted a sub- 
stantial gain. The French 2 instructors, this 
time, had scored a bull’s eye median deviation, 
although their range was considerably short of 
acceptable. The department curve, represented 
by the broken line in Figure 5, had lost its al- 
most perpendicular characteristic. Interesting 
to note was the improvement of certain in- 
structors. Instructor E of Figure 2 (medians of 
29 and 43) now had medians of 0.5 and 0! 
(See Figure 5.) 

On the basis of the results of the first exam- 
ination, and with a view to the following year 
rather than the second semester, the Depart- 
ment was able to obtain approval by the Ad- 
ministration of reduction of teaching load for 
instructors from 16 to 12 class hours per week; 
reduction of class size from a maximum of 40 
to a maximum of 34 in French 1 and 2, 29 in 
French 3; and bringing in at the appropriate 
professorial rank a man qualified to assume 
complete direction of the elementary-intermedi- 
ate program. The Chairraan proceeded to the 
matter of engaging new instructors for the fol- 
lowing year, five new fulltime instructors being 
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needed in order to replace a resigning instruc- 
tor, reduce the number of part-time instructors, 
absorb the reduction in teaching load, and pro- 
vide for continued increased registrations. 

With the need to assimilate six new full-time 
members of the Department, coming from New 
England, California, Nebraska, Paris, and 
Nancy, it would have been unreasonable to 
expect any immediate and significant improve- 
ment in standardization. The year’s results 
were therefore extremely encouraging. It should 
be stated that the worsening of range for all 
courses in the spring semester was due to the 
fact that course medians were moving closer 
to the diagonal, some instructors still lagging 
behind, while others overshot the diagonal to 
minus medians. Although the poor range was 
unacceptable, it was an apparently inescapable 
element in the movement of a part of the staff 
toward better correlation. 


TABLE I 


Second 
year 


French 1 French 2 French 3 


Me- 
dian 
Fall | | Ss. 5| 9 14.5 
Spring | 0.5 10.7 24 


Range 


Figure 6 represents the Department’s per- 
formance in the lower “‘illegal’’ quadrant. It 
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could be concluded from the stationary aspec: 
of the curve at the end of the fourth semester 
either that the staff, taken as a whole, was 
immovable in that area or that some other and 
undetermined factors were responsible. 


V. An “ABSOLUTE” INSTRUMENT 
OF MEASUREMENT 


There is little question that the individua! 
instructor’s reluctance to fail more than a very 
small percentage of his students is an important 
factor in the apparently slow progress indicated 
by the department curves from semester t 
semester. Figure 6 represents the average de- 
viation for the Department each semester at 
each five-point interval in the examinations, 
while the following table shows the per 
centages of failures reported for class scores by 
course and by semester: 


TABLE II 


Semester 
French 1 
French 2 
French 3 


Reluctance to fail students is natural. The 
assumption of an inexperienced instructor i 
that he will have an average section. How is he 
to determine, without considerable experience, 
whether his section is good, average, or poor: 
In his inexperience, he is going to treat a baé 
section as an average section, unaware of an 
unusual concentration of weak students anc 
reluctant to fail forty or fifty per cent of the 
friends he has made during the course of the 
semester; for if teaching is to be fun it must be 
pleasant, and the surest way to be pleasant is (0 
encourage students with passing marks. There 
is also the case of the instructor who suspec!s 
that his section is a poor one, but is deterreé 
from acting accordingly by the notion the! 
bad students reflect bad teaching or by the 
desire to avoid various unforeseen const 
quences. Among experienced teachers there ar 
always those who concentrate on their ad- 
vanced courses, or on their good students and 
treat the rest with casual leniency. 

What we have characterized as immovability 
can be overcome only by experience, either lon! 





seen 
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and varied in other institutions or sufficient in 
ihe department served to evaluate the material 
in terms of the standard and under the com- 
pulsion of the authority exercised by the group. 
The case of the complete adjustment of an in- 
siructor in one semester has been cited, but such 
rapidity is unusual. Two or three or more 
wmesters are apparently needed with the 
veneral controls we have described. To speed 
yp this process would necessitate a considerably 
increased degree of control over methods and 
marking, with corresponding reduction of the 
instructor’s personal initiative. 

The more or less static position of the de- 
partment curves, particularly the cluster 
iormed by the curves for the second, third, and 
fourth semesters shown in Figure 6, is not en- 
tirely due to the phenomenon of individual im- 
movability. The individual element is made to 
vem worse than it really is by our failure to 
recognize, up to this point, two other im- 
yortant factors in the process. The first is the 
act that an examination arbitrarily scored on 
the basis of 100 cannot be considered an ab- 
wlute from the point of view of the student. 
The poor student does not do less well than a 
yod student on an examination in the same 
egree that he does in his daily work, but in 
ever increasing degree, in proportion to his 
poorer command of the material. In general, if 
student who has been doing 90 work in class 
an still score 90 on the examination, the 
chances are that the student who has been 
ling 70 in class will not score 70 on the ex- 
amination but 65 or 60 or less.* This factor can 
ve eliminated by converting the examination 
cores to a fixed percentile distribution of all 
‘udents in a course. The remaining deviation 
1 an instructor’s correlation between class 
“ores and converted examination scores can 
ue attributed to faulty marking on the part of 
the instructor. 

Through the first four semesters during 
vhich our system was in operation, the per- 
ormance of each instructor and of the Depart- 
tent was measured each semester by a final 
“amination in each course. A final examination 
‘4 good yardstick for measuring relative 
“Werences of standard among instructors for 
‘given semester or from semester to semester, 
‘viding the same examination is used. Our 


own practice, and general practice as well, is to 
use a different examination each semester. 
Data based on different examinations cannot be 
compared without a considerably varying de- 
gree of error. However much care may be taken 
in the composition of examinations, there are 
bound to be differences in difficulty. Likewise, 
it is practically impossible to observe, at differ- 
ent periods of time, the same standards in cor- 
recting examinations. Other circumstances may 
also introduce differences. A much more con- 
stant and reliable measure than similar ex- 
aminations is to be found in the similar mental 
equipment, psychological attitude, and condi- 
tions of study of successive large groups of 
students in a given institution, making due 
exception, to be sure, for such occurrences as a 
nation-wide depression or an influx of war 
veterans. The data resulting from different 
examinations may therefore be properly com- 
pared if they have a common basis in the con- 
version of raw scores to a fixed percentile dis- 
tribution. 

There is no lack, in mass-education institu- 
tions, and in most others as well, of students 
who will not meet a high standard of achieve- 
ment. The matter of standards itself is an in- 
stitutional one to which a department must, 
within certain limits, conform. Once a per- 
centile distribution is determined upon by a 
department, within these limits, the depart- 
ment possesses as absolute a standard of stu- 
dent performance and measurement of in- 
dividual and department efficiency as is prac- 
tically possible. The function of the department 
final examination is essentially that of measur- 
ing students against each other in order to 
determine which ones, not how many, will re- 
ceive A, B, C, D, or fail. Thus, in making out 
his class scores under such a system, the in- 
structor attempts to place his students in their 
relative position among all the students in the 
course. The median deviation between the class 
scores of his students and their examination 

3 It would seem extremely difficult to determine to what 
extent this is true and what propertion of the discrepancy 
is due to overmarking by the teacher. The opinion that 
there is a normal drop between daily work and examination 
is based on our own observation of students at all levels, 
and confirmed by the general practice using percentile 


ratings in evaluating scores of examinations for which 
national norms have been established. 
































TaBLeE III 
FRENCH 1 
A B | Cc | D 
Se | die | ee aT See 
meer) o C. Pt % CPt. | % CPt. | % CPt. % 
a Paw eee SH 
a. i se 
1 12 89-100 22 79-89 33.5 67-78 | 18.5 55-64 | 14 
2 13 90-100 20 80-89 29 68-79 | 24 55-67 14 
3 13 89-100 21 79-88 31 68-78 | 23 57-67 | 12 
4 13.5 90-100 19 82-89 | 32.5 70-81 | 19 60-69 16 
5 10 90-100 19 80-89 36 70-79 19 60-69 | 16 
6 9 88-100 23 79-87 34 70-78 22 60-69 | 12 
FRENCH 2 
A B | C D 
See |, _ _ a ee ; 
mester| oy CPt % crt. | % CPt. %, cpt. | % 
1 | 2 83-100 18 73-82 | 32 63-72 29 53-62 9 
2 | 15 88-100 21 80-87 | 38 70-79 19 60-69 7 
3 9 82-100 20 75-81 | 40 65-74 18 57-63 13 
4 10 86-100 19 76-85 | 35 66-75 23 58-65 13 
$ 8 90-100 19 80-89 | 34 70-79 25 60-69 14 
6 10 89-100 22 80-88 | 31 70-79 23 59-69 14 
FRENCH 3 
oe . = 
Le A B C D 
Se- | _ _ aa ae : on 
mester | %, CPt. % CPt. o C Pt. %, C Pt. o 
1 | 7 90-100 13 80-89 | 36 68-79 29 58-67 15 
2 4 88-100 17 80-87 | 39 67-79 27 57-66 13 
3 12 82-100 25 75-81 | 35 65-74 18 57-64 10 
4 9.3 82-100 25.3 76-81 41 66-75 15 56-65 9.: 
5 6 90-100 24 80-89 33 70-79 28 60-69 9 
6 11 89-100 17 79-88 39 69-78 27 59-68 6 
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scores converted to percentile scores provides 
a measure of his accuracy from which all pos- 
sible unmeasurable factors have been elimi- 
nated. Medians so derived are a reliable meas- 
ure of progress of the individual instructor from 
semester to semester; derived course medians 
indicate the trends of courses; a composite 
graph of all correlations (department curve) 
provides an exact visual representation of the 
department’s efficiency with respect to a def- 
inite absolute. 


VI. Tue “ABSOLUTE” IN PRACTICE 


The foregoing considerations and conclusions 
would not have been possible without the data 
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provided in the first four semesters. The De- 
partment decided to use a fixed distribution 0! 
final-examination scores in the fall semester of 
1948-49, fifth semester of this process. As the 
decision was made only at the semesters 
grading session, following the correction uf es 
aminations, there was no warning to the sia! 
that a new “standard” (which would rais 
examination scores) would be in effect. This 
would improve the correlation of easy markers 
throw the previously accurate markers int’ 
minus correlations. In order to apply the nev 
procedure, a fixed percentile distribution had 
be agreed upon. 
It will be recalled that the Department dt 
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cided from the first to temper idealism with 
realism in the belief that while an ideal standard 
isa fine thing in principle, it is not a good thing 
in practice, even if possible, and for a number of 
very excellent reasons. Chief of these is the 
consideration that a public institution has 
obligations to the community it serves and from 
which it derives its support. In the belief that 
: department can contribute to the upward 
modification of standards of an institution, and 
that certain subjects, of which the study of a 
language is one, require a more constant effort 
of the student, the Department now set a 
slightly more difficult standard than the one 
used in the first semester. This meant placing 
the department near the conservative extreme 
in the percentile distribution of final marks of 
the College. It was felt that such matters as 
methods, examination procedures and avail- 
ability of time for help to students were 
sufficiently in hand to defend such a position if 
it were questioned, which it was not. The com- 
plete record of the Department’s percentile dis- 
tribution of final grades, adjusted from course 
scores, together with critical points for con- 
version of course scores to course grades, ap- 
pears in Table ITT.‘ 

In the fifth semester, presently under con- 
sideration, it was decided to aim at a per- 
centile distribution of final grades for French 1 
and 2 of 10% A, 20% B, 35% C, 20% D, and 
15) E (failure). In French 3, failures were set 
at 10,,, the D group benefiting, on the grounds 
that since French 3 was a terminal course for 
most students, the Department would not have 
to pay the price of leniency in later semesters. 
In defense of this indulgence, the Department 
is ready to argue the exacting nature of the 
course. The aforenamed percentages which 
were sought as a final grade were applied to the 
final examination itself.5 In the fifth and sixth 
semesters, with the examination scores thus 
converted, it was found that fewer adjustments 
were necessary to obtain the desired distribu- 
tion of final grades. With perfect correlation 
between class score and examination score, no 
adjustment at all would be necessary. 

The correlationsin the fifth and sixthsemesters 
are much improved and appear to justify our 
conclusions on the use of an absolute standard 
of measurement. The following medians of de- 
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viation for individual instructors, by courses, 
were obtained: 


Fifth Semester 


—10, —9, 0, 0, +1, +1, +3, +3, 
+3, +8.5, +9 

Course median: +1; range: 19 

—9, —6, —5, +0.5, +2 

Course median: —4.5; range: 11 


French 1: 


French 2: 


French 3: —2, —2, —1, —0.5, 0, +05, 
+6.5 
Course median: —0.5; range: 8.5 
Sixth Semester 
French 1: —4.5, —3.5, +1.5, +2.5, +4, 
+6.5, +95, +14 
Course median: +3.25; range: 


18.5 
—8, —7, —5.5, —0.5, 0, +1, +3; 
+4, +7, +8.5 
Course median: +0.5; range: 16.5 
—9, —2, 0, +1, +5.5 
Course median: 0; range: 14.5 


French 2: 


French 3: 


The results, for the last two semesters, in 
terms of course medians, show four perfect, or 
nearly perfect, correlations out of six cases. The 
remaining two cases are, of course, unsatis- 
factory since, after all, we are dealing with 
medians. In all but one case the ranges remain 
wholly unacceptable. However, an analysis of 


4 It will be recalled that the course score is made up of 
class score and examination score in the proportion 60-40. 
The course grade or final grade is derived from a percentile 
distribution of the course score. It will be noted that the 
Department has reserved the right to be inconsistent, that 
is, to disregard percentiles in the course grade when course 
scores fall too low, as was the case several times in French 
3. To a considerable extent, critical points tend to indicate 
themselves, it being sometimes impossible to do more than 
approach a desired percentage because too many students 
have the same score. 

5 The method of determining to what extent to modify 
the fixed distribution for conversion of the examination 
scores consists simply in obtaining a percentile distribution 
of the examination scores and comparing it with the fixed 
distribution. To make the results of the modified distribu- 
tion of examination scores easily accessible to instructors, a 
conversion scale was worked out whereby, within each 
range of scores corresponding to a letter, marking scores 
were divided into five groups and an exact percentile 
rating assigned to each. Thus, if the range of examination 
scores corresponding to a B were from 73 to 82, the top 
fifth of the scores in that range were assigned the mark 88, 
the next fifty 86, and so on. 
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TABLE IV 


SUMMARY OF CouRSE MEDIANS OF DEVIATIONS AND RANGE 


French 2 | 











French 1 | French 3 
Semester | —— -— —— 
Median Range | Median Range Median Range 
1 | 414 2.5 | +429 27.5 | +410 10 
2 +10 19.5 + 0.25 16.5 | +7 12 
3 + § 14.5 + 5.5 18.5 +9 14.5 
4 + 0.5 29 + 4.25 26.5 +10.7 24 
5 + 1 19 + 4.5 11 + 1 8.5 
6 + 3.25 + 0.5 16.5 + 0 14.5 








the individual medians by courses reveals that 
the poor range can be attributed to a relatively 
small number of individual instructors. In the 
fifth semester of French 1, for example, if the 
four extreme cases out of twelve (—10, —9 
+8.5, +9) were eliminated, the range would be 
2. In the sixth semester of French 1, the 
elimination of the three extreme plus cases out 
of eight would give a range of 8.5. In the sixth 
semester of French 3, the elimination of one 
case out of five would give a range of 7.5. The 
number of instructors outside the cluster of 
satisfactory medians represents one-third, three- 
eighths, and one-fifth of the totals involved, 
proportions to be compared with the almost 
one-hundred-per cent unsatisfactory results of 
the first semester (see p. 283). The solution of 
the problem of range requires more time than 
that of the course median, as much time as is 
required to bring the most reluctant instructor 
into line, while the course median will reflect the 
performance of the group as a whole. The fact 
that the range has not worsened appreciably 
while the median was improving represents an 
actual improvement, but there can be no real 
justice for students until an A or an E with one 
instructor stands a good chance of being an A 
or an E with every instructor in the Depart- 
ment. 

The median of correlation for an individual 
instructor is not, as we have said, an all- 
revealing index of performance. It is useful only 
as a general comparative index. For a complete 
diagnosis of performance a detailed representa- 
tion of the correlation for each student is neces- 
sary. The graphs shown in Figures 2-5 are 
examples. The graph has the advantage of 
demonstrating a very hard and compelling fact, 


, 





which can be compared with other hard ar 
compelling facts. One is not dealing with vag: 
impressions. The graph shows at a glan 
whether the instructor has a plus or min 
correlation, whether his standard is consiste: 
or fluctuating, whether the correlations of :: 
dividual students are close or wide. An « 



























amination of the graph with the instruct 
enables the latter to explain certain vagar: 
and shows him at the same time where ane | 
justment is needed. 
A summary analysis of individual grapf - 
over the six semesters shows that in the fix — 
two semesters nearly all were both below t! : 
diagonal and deflected toward the vertical a! & 
point in the seventies. The graphs for the thr b 
and fourth semesters were generally improve 
several being wholly satisfactory. Out of + 
cases in the last two semesters, 17 can be clase ~ 
as entirely satisfactory, 27 as needing improv 
ment. Of the latter, 10 are clearly above {| 
diagonal with a high minus deviation; 6 # 
clearly below the diagonal with a high p< 
deviation; 11 graphs, among which severjf — 
show a perfect, or nearly perfect, median ‘ff ;,; 
deviation, show deflection toward the verti ¢o, 
or a shift in standard, the instructors being \\ff oo, 
severe with good students, too lenient with po ot} 
students, in compensating proportions. in| 
A comparison of the department curves 
the first two and the last two semesters |* 
Figure 7) indicates to what extent the “i k 
movability barrier” has been broken throug! * 






® We call attention with some chagrin to the loss in 
curve for the sixth semester as compared with the prev" 
semester. While this does not make as conclusive a V8 
picture as could be desired, it provides a good illustra™ 
of the usefulness of different projections of the same” 
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The elimination of the difficulty factor in the 
examination by use of a percentile distribution 
of scores accounts for some of the gain. Individ- 
ual improvement in judgment accounts for the 
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rest. It is certain that the remaining dis- 
crepancy in correlation, as shown in the fore- 
going data for the fifth and sixth semesters, is 
due to individual immovability. Additional 
evidence of success against the “immovability 
barrier” is offered by the following summary of 
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additional semesters, a period which could have 
been reduced had we perfected our technique 
sooner and had more time for instructors’ meet- 
ings devoted to evaluation of quizzes, recita- 
tions, and methods. The data indicate that a 
course range of less than ten points (instructor 
medians from —4.5 to +4.5) is entirely feasible, 
providing the instructor knows at all times 
where he stands with relation to a fixed stand- 
ard. 

The principle of a fixed percentile distribution 
of marks as applied to individual institutions is 
a subject of separate investigation related to, 
but beyond, the scope of this study. Certainly 
the only means whereby anything approaching 
an absolute standard can be evolved is through 
the cooperation of a large number of institutions 
in the establishment of subject norms. Mean- 
while, control over a fixed percentile distribu- 
tion can be exercised through various other 
factors such as competence of the staff, methods 
of instruction, content of courses, difficulty of 
examinations, differentials between distribution 
of raw examination scores and converted scores. 
So long as the percentile distribution of raw 
examination scores remains below the fixed 
percentile distribution, emphasis must be 
directed to the improvement of personnel and 
teaching methods, and to the continuous evalu- 








TABLE V 
Semester 1 2 3 4 5 6 
French 1 4.7% 7.3% 14.2% | 12.1% | 17.2% 11% 
French 2 1 | 8.3 4.9 6.7 19.5 16 
French 3 7.4 | 5.6 7.1 3.8 9.3 3 


as 








failures reported as class scores. These being 
composite figures, it should be remembered that 
some instructors have reported too many, 
others too few, failures; but the trend is clearly 
in the proper direction. 
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For those who have followed us up to this 
Point, we believe the data we have presented 
Speak for themselves, so that our summary may 
foncern itself chiefly with general considera- 
ons. The situation which the procedure re- 
led was considerably improved in one 
‘mester, almost entirely eliminated in four 
















ation of course content and objectives. When 
the distribution of raw scores reaches or sur- 








sults. It will be noted that the course medians for the sixth 
semester (Summary of Course Medians, see p. 284) are an 
improvement over the fifth semester. The explanation of 
the deterioration of the sixth semester curve, in the 50-60 
area particularly, is to be found in an examination of the 
individual medians by courses for the two semesters. A 
simple addition of the extreme plus cases for each course 
gives 17.5 for the fifth semester, 28 for the sixth semester. 
The cases of instructors who need adjustment are fewer in 
number, but the adjustment needed is greater. There is 
also the fact, already noted, that several instructors with 
satisfactory correlations achieved this by balancing a 
minus deviation in the upper range with plus deviations in 
the lower range. 
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passes the fixed distribution, it is time to 
assess the quality of the examination, and if the 
latter is satisfactory, adjust the fixed distribu- 
tion upward. An important advantage of the 
use of a fixed percentile distribution, neverthe- 
less, is that it provides an acceptable com- 
promise between the ideal and the reality. A 
department can make an examination as exact- 
ing and searching as it wishes. The only require- 
ment upon the examination is that it shall dis- 
tribute the students in accordance with their 
achievement of course objectives. 

It is not believed for a moment that the cure 
of any situation is to be found solely in an 
impressive array of data. But the data, like any 
instrument of detection or measurement, make 
possible the diagnosis which is prerequisite to 
the proper treatment. They also serve to con- 
vince the patient that he needs treatment, or, 
in this case, that he must treat himself. Even a 
three-year record of an instructor’s marking 
can be extremely revealing. It would be 
ridiculous to claim that accurate marking is 
the only measure of an instructor’s competence, 
but it is certainly true that an instructor who 
cannot mark accurately, which means fairly, is 
a source of embarrassment to his department 
and his institution, of injustice to his own, and 
other students, and, to this extent, is incom- 
petent. 

From our experience we have learned that 
the procedure followed has been helpful in 
building department morale, giving the instruc- 
tor confidence in himself, in his directors, in his 
fellow instructors. The problem of student com- 


plaints about grades is practically nonexistent. 
Among instructors the point has been reached 
where the anonymity of a code letter is hardly 
necessary, the semester’s results, generally and 
individually, becoming the subject of informa! 
talk and banter. At first, the matter of one’s 
correlation was a rather grim subject; later, it 


became something of an amusement, partic- 
ularly for those who were successful; now it is 


routine. 

The problem of recording the data for 600 to 
700 students entails about eighty hours of work 
per semester on the part of a trained student 
assistant, paid at the rate of seventy-five cents 
an hour. This amounts to $120 a year, or less 
than three-tenths of one per cent of the tota! 
salary budget of the department at the time, 
unquestionably a small price to pay to ensure 
the wise expenditure of the whole. 

Our concluding word is addressed to our 
language-teaching colleagues, beset with prob- 
lems similar to ours and, like ourselves, suffering 
from the popular idea that we are teaching 
ineffectually a luxury subject, a reputation in- 
herited from the days when English was good 
enough for anyone, even foreigners. To them 
particularly, we report our experience for com- 
ment and criticism in the light of our common 
interest in teaching a share of the humanities 
in useful fashion and in keeping the appropriate 
esteem for the humanities as the core of a libera! 
education. 

G. P. BorGLuM 
H. L. Epsatt 
Wayne University 
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HE materials for this short essay have 

been gleaned from replies to questions we 
have been in the habit of asking over a period 
of years.! In the main our informants have 
been, on the one hand, Germans residing in this 
country, on the other, English graduates in 
German and honours students of German in 
their final year. We think that one may, with- 
out hestitation, regard persons in both these 
groups as normally possessing a good knowledge 
of their respective second language and all have 
direct experience of the use of the languages in 
their native environments, Our enquiries have 
shown us that both groups still have unsus- 
pected difficulties with the vocabulary in ordi- 
nary use in the foreign tongue, difficulties due 
to the varying range of semantic development 
in the two languages. When the range is wide, 
the facts can be easily noticed and mastered, 
but when the range is narrow and the change 
subtle, shades of meaning are elusive and even 
the best speakers of the foreign language are 
lable to error in a way that the native speaker 
isnot. Precisely because of their nature, these 
errors are the hardest to define and correct. 
We have not been able strictly to classify the 
errors observed, but the examples will speak for 
themselves. We have learnt much about the 
anguages from our investigations, and it is 
particularly to draw attention to the scope of 
‘ne problem that the following has been wiit- 
ten, 

If an Englishman who has learnt German is 
asked: What is the German for field? the an- 
‘wer is pretty sure to be Feld. After all any 
‘choolboy knows that. If now the Englishman 
Were asked to answer spontaneously the ques- 
ton: What is a field? his description would cer- 
‘ainly include mention of green grass. At least 
‘uch is our unfailing experience after consulting 
‘very large number of both townspeople and 


} untry folk, Suppose a native German heard 


‘tls description and was then asked about it? 
He would reply that it was a description of a 
‘Wiese. Can it be that the Englishman made a 
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mistake in such an elementary matter? The 
answer is both yes and no. 

The reason for the contradiction lies in the 
differences in the primary meanings associated 
by the respective native speakers with field and 
Feld. The English speaker spontaneously thinks 
of fields as grassland; for him fields are first and 
foremost green fields. It is true that on further 
reflection other sorts of fields present them- 
selves to the mind’s eye: fields of corn, ploughed 
fields. Then come abstract notions: fields of 
honour, research fields. These we may regard 
as secondary categories, and it is only in this 
sort of application that the German word Feld 
is currently used. Concretely, the German 
thinks of Felder as areas of tilled land and this 
conception has naturally little in common with 
the English notion of green fields. In spring- 
time we may, indeed, often hear such a phrase 
as: Die Felder sind noch griin, which goes to 
show that griin is felt to be a temporary, not 
a permanent, attribute of Felder. Rilke was 
close to the typical German conception when he 
wrote: 


Die falben Felder schlafen schon, 
Mein Herz nur wacht allein. 


So if we ask a German who speaks English what 
he thinks of when he hears the word field, we 
may expect a description of ploughed, culti- 
vated land. We have always received this an- 
swer. The reason is now apparent: the German 
unconsciously equates field with his native 
Feld and in so doing subjectively imparts to the 
English word a meaning it does not really 
have. 

The German for green fields in the ordinary 
sense is griine Wiesen, the latter being as much 
a cliché as the former. The dictionaries seem to 
prefer the equation Wiese= meadow. In prac- 
tice, however, meadow is not a very commonly 
used word, one prefers to say just field, and it 
seems that most people think of a meadow only 


1 We wish to thank Professor Pascal for his very helpful 
suggestions in connection with this work. 
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as a field of tall, luscious grass about to be cut 
for hay. Wiese, on the other hand, is one of the 
commonest of words, and can denote any grass- 
covered space without the limiting qualifica- 
tions associated with meadow. Wiese has alto- 
gether a most extensive application, though not 
overlapping with Feld. This makes possible the 
common combination, unparalleled in English: 
Feld- und Wiesenblumen, the former being corn- 
flowers, poppies and the like, the latter, daisies, 
cowslips and so on. Thus Feld- und Wiesen- 
blumen corresponds to our wild flowers as dis- 
tinct from garden flowers, German Garlen- 
blumen. Wiese may be used of a garden lawn, 
especially if neglected, while the vegetable plot 
would be called the Feld. We ourselves own a 
garden containing such a Wiese and such a Feld, 
and Germans have walked through it and used 
these terms. We have also taken English people 
who have a fluent command of German into 
this garden, and have involved them in German 
conversation about it, but so far, in spite of 


every encouragement, none of them have used 


the terms which occur so obviously to the na- 
tive. Of course, the English people have used 
Feld, but only in supposedly ‘‘humorous” refer- 
ence to the “‘field’’-like lawns!—i.e. a mild wit- 
ticism quite incomprehensible to a German. 
This indicates that the basic senses of Feld and 
Wiese have not been fully recognised by the 
English speakers of German, and it is an easy 
guess that the item Field = Feld in the vocabu- 
lary at the back of My First German Book lies 
at the root of the trouble.’ 

We may cite briefly another example of this 
type of difference, likewise involving ety- 
mologically cognate words: s/orm and Sturm. 
These two are often equated in the dictionaries 
without further elucidation, which is highly 
misleading as far as primary usage is con- 
cerned. The commonest meaning of Sturm is 
Sturmwind, i.e. wind, especially a hard one. 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest is called in German 
Der Sturm. An Englishman puts his head out- 
side the door and exclaims: J/’s blowing a gale! 
Under analogous circumstances the German 
says: Was fiir ein Sturm! or Es stiirmt! A storm 
in the ordinary sense of stormy weather with 
thunder and lightning is Gewitter. The equation 
storm=Sturm is only valid in the figurative 
senses and in some compounds. Hence a storm 
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in alea-cup= Sturm im Wasserglas ; Schneesturm 
is snowstorm, especially of a violent sort such as 
occurs in the mountains, in the milder sense it 
is Schneetreiben or Schneegestiber. 

A purely formal correspondence in meaning 
may sometimes lead to confusion. Take the 
verbs /o air and liiften. The correspondence js 
perfectly valid in some contexts. The English- 
woman says I'll have to air the room, and she 
opens the windows to let in the air. The German 
Hausfrau likewise says: Ich muss das Zimmer 
liiften, and she also opens the windows. Now 
suppose the Englishwoman says: I'll have (o air 
the clothes. Well, we know what she intends to 
do. She is going to put them into an airing cup- 
board or near a warm stove. However, the re- 
finement of airing clothes in this way seems to 
be an Anglo-Saxon virtue. Still the Hausfrau 
can say: Ich muss die Kleider liiften. But for her 
this has nothing to do with driving out the last 
molecule of moisture. Aleider liiften means 
putting them out into the air, in practice hang- 
ing them on a line or laying them out on the 
grass to freshen in the breeze or sun. If one 
wishes to talk to an uninitiated German about 
“airing clothes,” one needs to explain the 
process and add, e.g... . damit die 
Kleider fertig trocknet, or perhaps, ... 
man die Kleider anwirmt. Conversely, Kleider 
liiften should be translated something like: ! 
pul clothes out to sweeten in the air. Neglect oi 
differences of this sort may occasionally lead 
to embarrassing misunderstandings. Think o/ 
the correspondence digestion = Verdauung. Fo 
the physiologist, digestion like Verdauung, is 4 
long process beginning in the mouth and in 
volving organs throughout the whole alimet- 
tary tract, and so we may correctly say that 0 
this technical sense the words in the two lat 


man 
dami 


2 In all these remarks we are considering average usag 
only. This is certainly harder to define for German than {o! 
English, since German is far from being so uniform # 
English, and particularly such commonplace words 
Feld and Wiese are liable to considerable local variation 
Thus, in some rural parts of North-West Germany the wore 
Feld means nicht in Acker- oder Wiesenkultur stehender Te 
der Gemarkung, i.e. quite contrary to average meaning 
Compare also the Biblical Schauet die Lilien auf den 
Felde, wie sie wachsen. (For a lively discussion of these pro® 
lems, see a recent study by Professor J. Trier, in Archit /” 
Literatur und Volksdichtung, I, (1949), entitled Heide, Pf 
63-103). 
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guages correspond exactly. But there is a sig- 
nificant difference in the ubiquitous popular 
usage of these nouns. Whereas English digestion 
is envisaged as taking place in the stomach, 
German Verdauung takes place in the in- 
testines. It is thus not the politest of words, and 
if we must refer to our digestion in German 
conversation, we’d better talk about our 
Magen. 

There is another sort of difference, a differ- 
ence of degree, which frequently eludes the 
foreigner speaker. Most dictionaries translate 
vermin by Ungeziefer; but this requires qualifi- 
cation. Vermin can include mice, rats and other 
small animals; Ungeziefer refers idiomatically 
only to creatures of insect size. Larger vermin 
could be appropriately termed schddliche Tiere. 
Consider pneumonia and Lungenentziindung. 
For the medical person both words are rather 
general terms covering conditions ranging from 
aslight inflammation of part of a lung to a mor- 
tally dangerous state of congestion affecting 
both lungs. In non-specialist, lay usage, how- 
ever, pneumonia refers only to a really serious 
condition, a matter of life and death often. The 
German, it will be noticed, uses his word to de- 
note quite mild forms of the condition also. We 
remember a German talking in English casually 
about how he got over an attack of pneumonia 
in an incredibly short time—this was in the 
days before M. and B. A linguistically un- 
initiated person would have gasped with amaze- 
ment (and disbelief) at the German’s rapid re- 
covery. But the matter took on a perfectly 
veracious aspect when we realise that all the 
patient had been suffering from was a “‘touch of 
something on the chest.” In this connection we 
may note that diseases in English are com- 
monly called by learned words of Greek or 
Latin origin, whereas in German the terms used 
are most frequently obvious compounds made 
up of transparent Germanic roots. No doubt 
this fact helps the popular mind to envisage the 
complaint with a degree of concreteness and 
some sense of proportion. But in English the 
mysterious loanword tends to signify an equally 
mysterious disease. 

Sometimes differences of degree may be 
toticed which clearly reflect the different con- 
ditions in the English-speaking and German- 

speaking countries. The word reich is used by 
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native speakers to describe people who by 
Anglo-Saxon standards are not more than com- 
fortably off. This usage is particularly striking 
in rural Germany and in the poorer parts of 
the German-speaking area, including, for ex- 
ample, Vienna. In English rich conjures up such 
visions of wealth untold that to attempt to do 
justice to it, the German needs, at least in a 
vivid colloquial, to use some intensifier like 
steinreich or schwerreich. 

A semantic difference, in principle similar to 
the foregoing, may be illustrated by comparing 
morning and Morgen, which are not synon- 
ymous in all senses. Essentially the English 
morning covers a longer period than the Ger- 
man Morgen. To be sure, more than one Ger- 
man servant who has come to this country to 
work has been pleased to hear her mistress ex- 
plain that the general tidying up in the house 
would not be more than a morning’s work— 
only to be unpleasantly surprised on finding 
that it regularly lasted until lunch time. She 
had imagined it would be a couple of hours’ 
work at the most. This is because the German 
Morgen, when used to mark a definite period 
of time, ends with the second breakfast. The 
phrase a morning's work would be taken by a 
German to mean work done between the first 
and second breakfast. The period between the 
second breakfast and the midday meal, corre- 
sponding roughly to the latter part of the Eng- 
lish morning is the Vormittag. 

Our enquiries have repeatedly confirmed that 
even the most commonly used words are po- 
tential pitfalls. This observation applies e.g. to 
the pair of words: girl, Madchen. As to one of 
the usual meanings there is no trouble, a /itle 
girl is ein kleines Madchen. But when the word 
is applied to persons who have outgrown child- 
hood semantic differences become important. 
In English, the term girl may be applied to 
women in their twenties, regardless of whether 
they are married or not. Especially among 
women themselves, the term may be used of 
persons up to say 45 or even beyond. In Ger- 
man, on the contrary, the most distinguishing 
fact about a Madchen is that she is not married. 
Without dwelling on the solecisms regularly 


3 However, the verb verdauen is quite inoffensive in its 
figurative meanings at least: [ch kann sein Benehmen nicht 
verdauen =I can’t stand his behaviour. 
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committed by English speakers when using the 
word Madchen through failure to observe this 
cardinal fact, it will suffice to say that the tend- 
ency for Germans to “‘feel’’ in the word girl the 
attributes which belong properly to Méddchen 
is one of the most persistent we have noted. A 
married woman should be referred to as a Frau, 
though a wife in her teens will most appropri- 
ately be described as a junge Frau. Mddchen 
may be used freely of unmarried women up to 
the age of about 30; after this one normally 
speaks of ein dlteres Madchen. Girls of 17 or 18 
are generally called junge Madchen, as in the 
folksong: 


Drum lad’ ich all’ mein’ Lebetage 
Nur junge Madchen auf mein’ Wage’. 


The epithet jung can only be used with Mdd- 
chen in this sense, whereas young girl can also 
denote a child, say between the ages of 8 and 14. 
German, however, has no characteristic epithet 
for a girl of this age, she is simply a Madchen. 
The other German word for girl, Mddel, origi- 
nally a Southern form, but now no longer a 
stranger to Central and Northern Germany, 
may be regarded for ordinary purposes as a 
synonym of Mddchen. Mention of these forms 
brings us again to one of the outstanding 
difficulties in German—that of varying regional 
usage. We have already touched upon the prob- 
lem in Footnote 2, though in that we can dis- 
tinguish a standard as opposed to a local usage. 
But with Mddchen and Méddel the position is 
highly complext—and often confusing for 
Germans themselves. Thus there is no agree- 
ment among Germans from the different parts 
of the German-speaking countries as to the pre- 
cise relation of the two words. We believe that 
the English student of German should beware 
of any dogmatic statements, which at best can 
only hold good for a given region, but not for 
the whole German-speaking area. Thus in 
Vienna the form M ddel is normally both spoken 
and written, but nevertheless the phrase ein 
dlteres Mddchen is used more often than ein 
alteres Mddel, which many speakers feel to be 
a consciously created Austriacism. 

There can be no doubt that subtleties in 
the use of everyday words continually elude or 
deceive foreigners. We may now give a more 
impersonal proof of our contention, choosing 
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as our example the word Fraulein. 
In poem No. 50 in Heine’s Lyrisches Inter. 
mezzo there occurs the following verse: 
Der Domherr éffnet den Mund weit: 
Die Liebe sei nicht zu roh, 


Ste schadet sonst die Gesundheit. 
Das Fréulein lis pelt: Wieso? 


This seems a very easy piece of German, but 
let us see what three published translations 
make of the last line: 


The young lady lisp’d —How so? (Geikie) 
A girl then lisps: How so? (Briggs) 
The spinster lisped: How so? (Levy) 


An examination of these renderings forces one 
to the uncharitable conclusion that the first 
two translators were unaware of the meaning 
of an everyday word like Fraulein. We cannot 
blame the metre, that is clear. Moreover, the 
first two do not even agree as between then- 
selves! Of course, Frdulein can have all these 
three meanings, but not in this context! 

We may take another example where the 
context alters the sense of a word in one lan- 
guage, but not the sense of its synonym in the 
other language. Consider English friend ani 
German Freund with its feminine Freundin 
Fundamentally the meanings are quite the 
same, but in certain contexts German has de- 
veloped senses unknown to Exglish, so that the 
Englishman unconsciously translating from his 
own language may surprise or even embarrass 
his German acquaintances. A man can say 0! 
another: Er ist mein Freund, similarly a womat 
can say of another: Sie ist meine Freundin, and 
men (or men and women together) can speak 
of other men (or men and women together) as 
Freunde, e.g. Wir waren alle Freunde zusammen 
English can likewise use friend and friends i! 
such sentences. In English a man can als 
say: She is my friend, or She is one of my friends 
But no German man would normally say: 
Sie ist meine Freundin, much less Sie ist eile 
meiner Freundinnen. Only a third person says 
about him: Sie ist seine Freundin, which indi 
cates that the relationship between the couple 
is highly intimate without their being married. 
In the same way a woman would not normally 
speak of a man as mein Freund, but the gossif 


4 See Professor P. Kretschmer, Wortgeographie der hock- 
deutschen Umgangssprache, Gottingen, 1918, pp. 11, 175%. 
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mongers would certainly say: Er ist ihr Freund, 
So if the English speaker wishes to render, e.g. 
She is one of my friends, he had better say: 
Wir sind befreundet or Sie ist eine gute Bekannte 
von mir. 

A special difficulty in vocabulary lies in the 
fact that some words are prone to bear conno- 
tations peculiar to the separate languages and 
it is important to understand this kind of differ- 
ence in order to appreciate the Gefiihlswerl 
inherent in the words. Take the English word 
dog. For the ordinary English person, mention 
of this word calls spontaneously to mind an 
animal of a rather pleasant disposition. It is 
true that we have such expressions as: You 
dirty dog, though the force of the execration 
lies more in dirty than in dog. On the whole we 
may state that dog is an agreeable word. But 
how different is the feeling inherent in German 
Hund! Of course, the same animal is meant, 
but however the German word is used it can- 
not quite lose the thoroughly unpleasant con- 
notation which attaches to it. The fact is that 
Hund is a thoroughly nasty-sounding word. 
Consequently it is commonly heard in a figura- 
tive sense: Der ist ein Hund=He is a rotter, 
implying particularly someone who is dirty in 
his dealings with his fellow men. As an impor- 
tant result of the marked pejorative tone im- 
plicit in the word Hund, there is a noticeable 
tendency to replace it by hypocoristics which 
have either a non-committal or pleasant tone: 
Hiindchen, Hiindlein, Hundi, Hundl etc. 

If, as we feel, English cannot use dog in really 
strong language, it can certainly use bitch. 
Indeed, we suppose that only the most devoted 
dog-fanciers can speak of a bitch without in- 
stinctively thinking of unpleasant things. In 
other words, bitch for the female has in English 
precisely the same nasty connotation that Hund 
for the male has in German. Now what about 
the German word for bitch—Hiindin? Is that 
unpleasant too? Not a bit of it! Hiindin is the 
most colourless of words, devoid of any emo- 
tional content; it refers dispassionately to an- 
atomy, 

It is known that the German Hund had an 
unsavoury connotation in the oldest German, 
and this was also apparently the case in Eng- 
lish, where in the older period the word hund 
°ccurs as the ordinary term for dog in general. 
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This early English word has now assumed the 
form hound and has taken on the specialised 
sense of hunting dog, but traces of the older 
meaning with its pejorative associations re- 
main in such phrases as: He is a hound and a 
liar, or simply: He’s a hound, which is a very 
strong expression in some rural parts of the 
country. There is no word in German corre- 
sponding etymologically to English bitch, but 
in the Scandinavian languages cognates occur 
which also lend themselves to derogatory figur- 
ative usage. Indeed, the Old Norse form bikkja 
can even be used of a man. Such evidence indi- 
cates that feeling associated with words may be 
very ancient. Since neither dogs nor bitches are 
particularly dirty when compared with other 
domestic animals, and certainly not more 
offensive, but quite the contrary, the prejudice 
probably originated in some kind of taboo; 
the Semitic peoples, for instance, to this day 
regard the dog as unclean and not to be handled. 
We remember hearing that a certain game- 
keeper used to refer to the grey squirrel as the 
tree-ral. Can one deny that this change of name 
makes a real difference to our sentimental con- 
ception of the animal in question? From being 
a cuddly, furry and altogether delightful little 
creature, it becomes a mean and dirty pest, 
vermin to be destroyed. The reason is that rat 
is a thoroughly objectionable-sounding word; 
it is one of the strongest pejoratives in the 
English language, and accordingly is often em- 
ployed in a figurative sense. But we must be- 
ware of carrying over into German the English 
associations when we use the German Ratte. 
Rats are all equally unpleasant wherever found, 
but Ra/te is nevertheless not so disagreeably 
coloured as is rat and an unequivocal indication 
of this is to be seen in the familiar compound 
Landratte=landlubber. Occasionally we have 
heard Germans render their native Landratte 
by land-rat, thus causing a little consternation 
to those unfamiliar with the German term. 
One more brief example to conclude. When 
a German sees a spider, he involuntary says: 
Pfui, Spinnel For him, Spinne is inherently a 
loathsome word. But English spider? It denotes 
the same sort of creature, but the word arouses 
no instinctive aversion. The English person 
just says, without any special expression of 
emotion: Look, a spider. 
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It is evident that all these difficulties are 
seldom, if ever, noticed in dictionaries. But we 
cannot blame them, for they would have to 
assume encyclopedic proportions to attempt to 
cover such material. However, this material is 
an integral part of language study. The best 
dictionary, like the best grammar, is only an 
introduction. Furthermore, all living language 
is an evolving, shifting entity, the usage of to- 
day may be obsolete to-morrow. The native 
hearing and speaking his language every day 
and conditioned by his environment assimilates 
naturally a great mass of semantic differences 
and nuances and automatically keeps pace 
with the evolution of the language. The ordi- 
nary foreigner learner has none of these op- 
portunities. In practice many are pre-occupied 
with the works of the classical period. Their 
language has, inevitably, an aroma of the past, 
and their usage, divorced from its context, is 
sometimes unacceptable to-day. The foreigner 
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learner has the further limitation that certain 
of his linguistic conceptions are already fixed— 
and fixed in terms of his native language—and 
consciously or unconsciously these conceptions 
will influence his performance in the second 
language. It is therefore imperative for the 
serious student to make himself fully aware of 
the possible scope of semantic variation. Thus 
he constantly needs to seek for precise defini- 
tions of even the commonest words, and where 


necessary to bear in mind historical factors. 
In this way he will not only increase his com- 
mand of the language (and in certain cases 
perhaps overcome a condition of staleness), 


but will at the same time obtain a deeper in- 
sight into the sensitive mechanism of language 
in general. 
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IRST, I wish to present a composite photo- 

graph of authors of the prose fiction of 
Spanish America.* Like nearly all composite 
photographs, it will perhaps be a bit fuzzy 
around the edges and, occasionally, it may even 
be false as regards those original, unique indi- 
viduals who just don’t fit in. I believe, though, 
that my picture is fundamentally true of a 
majority of Spanish American novelists from 
the beginnings down to the end of World War I, 
or, if not—-well, we have fixed a pattern from 
which the specific author may deviate! 

The composite picture shows that our author 
was of a wealthy or moderately well-to-do 
family, that he was born on a plantation or 
ranch, and that he attended preparatory school 
in the capital of his state or province. Before 
the age of twenty, he had written and published 
in the home-town paper verses dealing with 
God, nature, death, friendship, and the left 
eyebrow of seven or eight girls. At the end of 
this period, he was studying law or medicine 
inthe capital, writing more verses, and partici- 
pating in national politics. 

Before the age of twenty five, he has com- 
pleted his professional studies but, since he is a 
man of independent income, he does not prac- 
tice law or medicine, but does engage in poli- 
tics. He frequently publishes sketches, short 
stories, and poems in newspapers or maga- 
“ines of the capital. One of his two short plays 
tas had a run of one night only, when pro- 
duced by the author and a group of his friends. 
ltis also very likely that these same young men 
will succeed in bringing out three or four num- 
vers of a literary journal founded by themselves. 

By the time he is thirty, our author has en- 
gaged in at least one unsuccessful revolution 
and (after a short stay in prison) is now living 
a exile in Paris, Montevideo, Santiago de Chile, 
san Antonio, Texas, Curacao, Key West, or 
\pper Manhattan. In exile, he has become a 
journalist. He has also written one or two 
wovels. He thought his first novel might be his 
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last, so into it he poured: (a) childhood mem- 
ories; (b) his best love affairs, revised (senti- 
mentally), enlarged (rgmantically), and en- 
hanced (with psychonaturalistic techniques); 
(c) scenes bulging with dripping raw meat, 
from his experiences as officer in a revolution- 
ary army; (d) his favorite concepts in the fields 
of philosophy, science, and aesthetics; and (e) 
his pet animosities—personal, political, and 
ideological. In his following works he is less 
encyclopedic and more frugal, because he now 
realizes that one must always save something 
to put in the sequel. 

Before he is forty years old, our hero’s party 
has come to power and he returns briefly to 
his fatherland but is soon appointed to a post 
in the consular or diplomatic service. Whether 
his post is Helsingfors or Belgrade, always look 
for him first in Paris. Here, he may fight a 
duel but he will almost certainly write essays, 
literary criticism, and more, probably better, 
novels. 

Upon reaching the age of sixty, he will have 
been deputy, senator, and often a member of 
the cabinet. He will have gone on special mis- 
sions for his government to Europe and North 
America. His literary output now includes 
political journalism, speeches, and govern- 
ment reports. Our protagonist will also collect 
and edit his poems, essays, criticism, and cor- 
respondence. He may bring out definitive edi- 
tions of his novels and he will begin to write 
his memoirs. Such might be the life and works 
of a typical Spanish American man of affairs, 
politics, and letters during the half-century 
preceding World War I. His name was legion 
and his tribe is by no means extinct. 

The composition, under such circumstances, 
of much Spanish American literature was, to 
be sure, characterized at times by casualness, 
haste, improvisation, and outright imitation. 


* A paper read at the meeting of the Modern Language 
Division of the Ohio College Association, in Columbus, 
Ohio, April 19, 1952. 
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Nevertheless, even those works which are not 
excellent in their own right are important 
because they portrayed the hopes, fears, prob- 
lems, prejudices, and aspirations of new peoples. 
Today, more writers are writing for a much 
larger and more discriminating literate public 
on a greater variety of themes. Today, writers 
and readers come from all walks of life to make 
the Spanish American novel more representa- 
tive of all aspects of the complex life which 
produces it. 

The Publisher. In the publishing of books, 
Hispanic America is no longer quite the no- 
man’s-land it once was. The existence of inter- 
national copyright is beginning to be recog- 
nized and piracy is no longer universal. Prac- 
tically all of the capital cities have gained in 
importance as publishing centers—especially 
Buenos Aires and Mexico City. International 
trade in Spanish books was profoundly affected 
by the Spanish Civil War and World War II. 
New World branches of Spanish publishing 
houses continued on their own and a number of 
new concerns were founded. For the time being 
at least, Paris declined in importance as a center 
for the publishing of books in Spanish. Al- 
though, around the turn of the century, nothing 
had more prestige value for a Spanish American 
writer than to have published a book in Paris, 
the intellectual and aesthetic capital of the 
Latin world. 

Literary “Schools” and “Isms.” A capital 
fact in the development of Hispanic American 
fiction has been the contemporaneity of the 
influence of the various literary schools, trends, 
movements, and tendencies. There is, first of 
all, the basic romanticism so well adapted to 
certain elements in the Latin temperament that 
it seems to have no beginning and no end. In- 
deed, the Peruvian critic Ventura Garcia 
Calderé6n remarks: “It really is astonishing that 
romanticism was not invented by us Latin 
Americans!’! Just as the enamored adolescent 
thinks that he—or rather, he and she!—dis- 
covered kisses, so did the literary movements 
of Hispanic America create and re-create the 
same romanticism of ferocious individualism, 
of sentimentality, or of horror. 

Furthermore, the Hispanic American novel- 
ist often has a spacious, tender heart, simul- 
taneously loyal to many loves, old and new. 
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His spirit hastens to worship at each new shrine 
without ever forsaking the deities of yester- 
year. He is, in his literary art, polytheistic, or 
if you prefer, he is a polygamist as far as 
aesthetic principles are concerned. Hence, we 
often have, in a Spanish American novel, basic 
romanticism compounded with elements which 
are manifestations of realism, naturalism, with 
dashes of symbolism and expressionism, plus 
applications of stream-of-consciousness tech- 
nique. Somewhat perplexed perhaps, the French 
critic Max Daireaux says of Spanish American 
writers: “Ils confondent les saisons littéraires,”” 
Themes and Motifs. Many are the themes 
and motifs of Spanish American fiction, and, 
while few of them are peculiar to the Hispanic 
culture of the New World, they often have an 
occidental flavor of their own. What are called 
“national” novels are often really regional. 
In addition we have obvious regionalism in the 
gaucho novels of the Argentine pampas and in 
those of Antioquia in the mountains of Colom- 
bia. There are novels of war and revolution, as 
well as of less bellicose manifestations of poli- 
tics. There are a few historical novels, although 
historical narrative more frequently takes the 
form of sketch, memoirs, or biography. There 
are tales of man against man, against society, 
and against the forces of nature. Sometimes the 
theme has to do with an industry: petroleum, 
rubber, sugar, coffee, or tin. The Indian, once 
treated romantically, is today presented real- 
istically. The life of the exile in Europe or 
America is not neglected. Even the emerging 
white collar class is now beginning to appear 
upon the pages of South American novels. We 
can refer only briefly to a few of the many 
themes and motifs to be found in these novels. 
In the fiction of Spanish America, the favorite 
type of romantic novel was not that in the 
psuedo-historical manner of Ivanhoe. Instead 
of la novela walterescottiana the Hispanic Ameri- 
can has usually preferred the sentimentally 
romantic love story in a New World setting. 
What came to be the model for this type did 
not appear until 1867, when Jorge Isaacs of 
Colombia published the novel Maria. Since tha! 
date, dozens of direct imitations have bee! 
1 Semblanzas de América, Montevideo, 1920, p. 197. 


* Panorama de la littérature hispano-américaine, Pats 
1930, p. 14. 
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written. Even trivial details of the original 
Maria are repeated endlessly, although at times 
the slightly insipid sweetness of Isaacs’ work 
is served up with naturalistic sauce or the 
leaven of propaganda. 

During the early years of the present century, 
young novelists, fascinated by Zola’s grim 
genealogies, saw clear cases of the working of 
relentless social determinism in tales of the 
decline, downfall, and disintegration of aristo- 
cratic Spanish American families in reduced 
circumstances. Time and again some low-born 
but shrewd up-start forecloses the mortgage on 
grandpa’s plantation or ranch, the sons squan- 
der the proceeds in Paris or in political or amor- 
ous adventures at home, whereupon the grand- 
sons and granddaughters also go to the devil 
in a manner so total and so inexorably logical 
that they must have won nods of hearty ap- 
proval from the spirit of the late Emile Zola! 

By the second quarter of the present century 
this same social change was coming to be ac- 
Novelists turn from pessimism to 
optimism by the simple device of making pro- 


cepted. 


tagonists of their later novels out of those same 
despised, low-born up-starts who had been the 
villains of their earlier works. This is most 
strikingly illustrated in the works of Rémulo 
Gallegos—yes, the same distinguished Rémulo 
Gallegos who is, to date, the last of the con- 
stitutionally elected Presidents of Venezeula! 
In 1920, Gallegos had published his lively but 
pessimistic ‘Reinaldo, Last of the House of 
Solar” (Reinaldo, El tiltimo Solar). Five years 
later, in “The Climbing Vine” (La trepadora), 
it is the self-made Hilario Guanipa and his en- 
ergetic daughter who are the protagonists of 
this excellent optimistic novel. 

The novel of political satire and invective 
may be said to have begun just a century ago 
with Amalia, José Mérmol’s romantic and also 
realistic attack upon the Argentine dictator, 
Juan Manuel Rosas. Very common in the 
XIX century, purely political satire con- 
tinues on into the XX in such works as The 
Man of Gold (El hombre de oro, 1916) by the 
Venezuelan Rufino Blanco Fombona, and, even 
in recent Mexican novels, when they portray 
unlovely aspects of the aftermath of revolu- 
tion: for example, the later works of Mariano 
Azuela; Mi general by Lépez y Fuentes; and 
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Rubén Romero’s “Once I Was Rich” (Una vez 
fui rico, 1943). But as a rule, contemporary 
novels of protest, criticism, or revolt attack 
their problems on the terrain of sociology or 
economics. 

Military aspects of the Mexican Revolution 
provided the theme of many novels of Mexico 
during the twenty years before 1935. The poig- 
nant novel The Under Dogs (Los de abajo), 
published in 1915 by Mariano Azuela (who died 
recently), portrays admirably the moral chaos 
and lack of objective of a social movement 
which began as a revolt without conscious pur- 
pose or plan. On the other hand, the works of 
men like Gregorio L6pez y Fuentes depict the 
slowly crystallizing aspirations and ideas which 
become slogans and platforms, then the Mexi- 
can Constitution of 1917, and finally the pro- 
gram of the continuous Revolution of the Mexi- 
can people. In literary terms, this group of 
novels has left a legacy of genuinely indigenous 
realism—harsh and powerful. 

Let us consider the Indian motif. The early 
novel and the narrative poem of “Indianism” 
are only in part of autochthonous inspiration 
and are often characterized by a sort of Hia- 
watha—Red Wing romanticism. For example, 
the Venezeulan José Ramén Yepes is said to 
have first-hand knowledge of the ways of the 
Indians of the Lake Maracaibo region. Never- 
theless, when he comes to write his two Indian- 
ist novels, Anaida and /guaraya, along in the 
1870’s, he betrays unmistakably the influence 
of Chateaubriand and of James Fenimore 
Cooper! The Peruvian critic and literary his- 
torian Luis Alberto Sanchez maintains that 
the conventionalized stage-Indian provided 
writers with much subject-matter while the 
real problem-Indian remained untouched and 
untreated by them. No longer escapist, but still 
sentimental and romantic, is the novel Birds 
Without Nest (Aves sin nido) which Clorinda 
Matto de Turner published in 1889. In this 
work she seeks to defend the Indian of Peru 
against oppression. 

We are now well on the road to those XX 
century novels which will treat of the real 
Indian in terms of problems of Jand and labor. 
The Mexican Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes’ 
“Indian” (El indio) is a timeless symbol de- 
picting age-old folkways and age-old oppression, 
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although its literal setting is contemporary 
Mexico. 

In Ecuador, Jorge Icaza’s frankly proletarian 
novel Huasipungo, 1934, treats of the land- 
owner’s oppression and exploitation of his 
Indians. The well known Peruvian novelist 
Ciro Alegria, who has lived in exile for the past 
17 years, also writes of land, landowners and 
Indians in his novels ‘‘The Hungry Dogs” 
(Los perros hambrientos) of 1939 and his Broad 
and Alien Is the World (El mundo es ancho y 
ajeno), published in 1941, in both a Spanish 
and an English version, in Santiagc de Chile 
and in New York City respectively. in these 
books Ciro Alegria tells how Indian com- 
munities which hold their land in common are 
defeated in their struggle to maintain them- 
selves against the predatory individualism of 
present-day Peru. 

Naturally, the didactic and propaganda ele- 
ment of the novels is considerable. In the first 
place, of course, social satire often seeks to 
instruct. In addition, the novelists of Hispanic 
America have on their minds many material 
improvements and social reforms. For example, 
they combat illiteracy, favor or oppose Euro- 


pean and Asiatic immigration, urge the intro- 
duction of thoroughbred bulls to improve the 
native scrub stock. They discuss votes, educa- 
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tion, and professions for women, defend or 
attack the double standard of morals, consider 
the evils of latifundism or the dangers resulting 
from the investment of foreign capital in their 
republics. Some writers have lived to see the 
reforms which they advocated become reality. 
Most striking is the case of Rafael Arévalo 
Gonzalez, who is only one of the many novelists 
who have written in favor of divorce legislation. 


y 
/ 


In his novel “‘Accurséd Youth!” (;Maldita 


juventud!, 1904) that is his thesis. But, lo and 


behold, the Venezuelan Congress actually 
passed a divorce law before he finished writing 
the book. Therefore, on page 439 of this gossipy 
novel he is moved to exclaim: “‘Let divorce be 
welcomed, for it is, it represents, it signifies an 
emergency exit opened by the hand of Civiliza- 
tion in the matrimonial blind-alley!” 

In conclusion we may say that the Spanish 
American novel has come to be less and less a 
thing transplanted from abroad, although it 
must inevitably follow the general outlines of 
occidental thought and culture. It is throug! 
these sincere novels, which are often imperfect 
specimens of literary art, that peoples of the 
New World express themselves and learn to 
understand themselves and one another. 

DILLWyN F. RATCLIFF 

University of Cincinnati 
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Advice taa Prospective Modern Language Professor 


HE elderly professor, on the verge of 

retirement, gazed quizzically at the eager- 
looking young graduate assistant seated oppo- 
site him. 

“So you want to become a modern language 
professor, do you?”’, he chuckled. “I wonder if 
you know what you are letting yourself in for.” 
For a brief moment he mused, leaning back in 
his chair, and the furrows which had been 
gathering on his face in recent years deepened 
noticeably. 

“Your studies here at the University are 
tangible evidence of the fact that you realize 
the importance of graduate study. The Ph.D. 
has become a sine gua non for appointment, and 
certainly for advancement, in all of our leading 
universities.” 

“That means that you must saturate yourself 
with knowledge concerning the language you 
wish to teach, all the various phases of that 
language in its development from ancient times 
down to the present day. You will also have to 
devote considerable time to linguistics in 
general; you must study phonetics, semantics, 
phonology, etymology, as well as morphology. 
Likewise, you must be familiar with most of the 
literary works which have been produced in 
that language, from the earliest period down to 
our times. You must know writers, movements, 
influences, particularly influences upon foreign 
writers, influences from foreign sources.” 

“You must know the geography of the coun- 
tries where your language is spoken, the rivers, 
the mountains, the population of the cities, the 
industries, the natural resources, the exports, 
the imports. 

“You must familiarize yourself with the 
ulstorical development of the people whose 
‘anguage you teach, their form of government, 
Political parties, outstanding leaders. You must 
“isit the countries in which they live, see their 
tatural wonders, live in their large cities, 

‘tavel through the country districts. You must 
e familiar with the treasures on exhibition in 
the great museums, must know the monuments 

which have been erected in memory of great 
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men and significant events. You must inform 
yourself concerning folk-ways, traditions, na- 
tive costumes, dances, legends, yes, even super- 
stitions. You must have at your disposal a fund 
of typical national and popular humor.” 

“A large and important university will cer- 
tainly expect you to engage in scholarly ac- 
tivities. You will be called upon to deliver lec- 
tures on topics associated with the language 
you are teaching, or related to the literature 
which has been published in it, or concerning 
the life of the people who speak it. To insure 
retention on the faculty , and certainly to win 
promotion, you will have to produce published 
research. That means that you must study in- 
tensively, perhaps comparatively, some phases 
of the literature you are teaching, the lives of 
significant authors, literary schools, or impor- 
tant eras in the onward progress of the people 
whose language you are teaching. You must be 
ever on the alert to discover new information 
on some of these subjects, to unearth hitherto 
unknown facts, to delve into hitherto unex- 
plored fields of investigation. Remember, the 
opinion of you held by the administrative 
authorities of your own university will depend 
at least in part on your reputation among col- 
leagues in your field in other universities. 
Therefore, be prepared to investigate, to dis- 
cover, to compare, and at all costs, to be ori- 
ginal. Only by doing these things will your 
writings earn the privilege of publication in 
learned journals, only in this way can you win 
the respect of your colleagues and the support 
of your own administrative authorities.” 

“Tn order to be a satisfactory faculty member 
in a modern language department of an impor- 
tant university, you must have an inherent capa- 
bility to transmit information, to make com- 
plicated and involved matters clear to a neo- 
phyte. You must be able to discern literary 
qualities, to estimate literary values critically 
and, in addition to these attributes, you must 
have the ability to develop such qualities in 
those under your tutelage.” 

‘Whether you would derive any benefit from 
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taking courses in pedagogy, in the science of 
teaching, is a moot question. You might be- 
come a better teacher if you did, but one thing 
is certain: if you lack the spark of inspiration, 
if your natural didactic impulses are feeble, 
if you do not possess innately the quality of 
arousing as if by a kind of magnetism a desire 
to learn your subject in the hearts and minds of 
your students, you will be a failure. Courses in 
methods of teaching, in the various phases of 
pedagogical pract ce, may enhance somewhat 
your natural endowment in this regard, but 
they can never make an individual into a 
teacher who is deficient in native ability to 
strike a responsive chord in the bosoms of 
those whom he is seeking to instruct.” 

‘You must be a keen psychologist. You must 
be able to sense when you are successfully 
establishing a rapprochement with your stu- 
dents and when your observations, 
explanations, your interpretations, are not 
reaching their mark. And when the latter situa- 
tion arises, you must make every effort to 
clarify the situation, to remedy the defect. 
Avoid a plethora of details, strike at the root of 
the matter.” 

“To this end, a course in psychology is 
desirable. Supplementary study of educational 
psychology is of dubious benefit. Its value de- 
pends primarily upon the personality of the 
instructor who teaches the course, not upon the 
content of the course itself.” 

“Encourage your students to think, to ex- 
press their ideas. Remember, hypotheses con- 
dition concepts. Empirical deductions at least 
stimulate thought and help to develop critical 
judgment. Individual opinion, if based upon 
rational processes of thinking, unbiased by 
subjective or emotional partisanship, always 
merits respect.” 

“Most university foreign language depart- 
ments sponsor curricular clubs, and the mem- 
bers of the department usually rotate the ad- 
visorship of such a club. This involves super- 
vision of the programs of the club, conferences 
with the student officers, checking up on the 
finances, encouraging attendance, and the like. 
Many times instructors are expected to direct 
plays in the foreign language. This necessitates 
some understanding of staging, costuming, 
lighting and, of course, diction, all the multi- 
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farious items involved in a dramatic presenta- 
tion. Even programming a motion picture per. 
formance imposes a burden of correspondence, 
ticket selling, obtaining the use of a projector, 
an auditorium, and the services of an operator, 
upon the faculty advisor. It just seems as if 
there were no easy way of doing these things.” 

“An honorary language fraternity virtually 
doubles all of the obligations cited above, to 
which is added the problem of selecting prop. 
erly qualified members.” 

“A certain amount of administrative work 
almost inevitably falls to the lot of a faculty 
member. He must submit reports, debate issues, 
discuss college and university problems. He wil 
usually be appointed or elected to committees 
which have to deal with such problems as the 
curriculum, students’ scholastic 
standing, and the like, as a prelude to the for- 
mulation of policy by the faculty, and necessi- 
tating the study and criticism of manifold 
proposals. Appointment as chairman of the 
department brings with it such a multiplicity 
of duties of an administrative and executiv 
character that a discussion of this subject 
would lead us very far afield.” 

‘““As you see, in order to be successful in your 
career, you will need the zeal of a missionary, 
the philanthropic humanitarianism of a father 
confessor, the dramatic endowment of a suc- 
cessful actor, the skill of a theater director, the 
patience of a saint, the penetrating insight into 
the workings of the human mind found only in 
our leading psychologists, the pedagogical 
capabilities of Mark Hopkins, writing ability, 
critical judgment, and appreciation of literary 
values, the detachment and unswerving devo- 
tion to truth-seeking of a scholar, the objectiv' 
and conscientious ways of an administrator, 
the pragmatic powers of a philosopher, th 
fervor of a candidate for political office, and the 
diplomatic temperament of a statesman.” 

“With regard to the countries whose languag 
you teach, you must be versed in their geogr* 
phy, history, and religion; their music, liter 
ture, and art; their political, social, and ec” 
nomic problems; their folklore, traditions, 4% 
legends; their culture, their aspirations, 4° 
their international relationships.” 

“IT am sure that you are wondering whetht 
the rewards of this profession are commensurat 
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with the qualities of mind, body, and spirit 
demanded of its protagonists, whether the 
benefits enjoyed compensate for the sacrificial 
devotion exacted from its proponents.”’ 

“From the financial viewpoint, the answer is 
‘No.’ Endowed with the qualifications outlined 
above, you could undoubtedly command a 
much larger income in one of several different 
fields of human activity.” 

“But if you are an idealist, as you necesarily 
must be if you are contemplating this profes- 
sion, you will be amply rewarded by your asso- 
ciation with young and eager spirits, by the 
opportunity of arousing the spark of intellectual 
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and scholarly interest in the minds of others, by 
the thrill of seeing those who have been under 
your tutelage progress to high achievement. 
And when you receive, as you surely will, an 
occasional token of gratitude for inspiration 
and stimulation attributed to your personality, 
to your intellectual or spiritual influence, then 
your cup will be filled to overflowing, then you 
will feel compensated for all your efforts, then 
you will know that you have chosen the right 
profession.” 
ALBERT W. HOLZMANN 
Ruigers University 


ASSOCIATION OF LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


The annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle 
States will be held in Atlantic City, at Haddon Hall, Saturday, November 28. This meet- 
ing will be held in connection with the annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States. A large attendance is desired. 


ILLINOIS MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Association will meet on Saturday, October 31, 1953, in the Social Science Building 
of the University of Chicago. Registration wiil begin at 9:30 a.m. The afternoon session 
will begin at 2:00 p.m. and will be in charge of the Chapters of AATF, AATG, AATI, 


and AATSP. 


JOINT SOCIAL HOUR AT DECEMBER MEETINGS 


There was a large attendance at the Social Hour held last year in Boston under the 
sponsorship of the AAT groups. Another Social Hour is scheduled this year for the Chi- 
cago meetings, which will be held on Monday, December 28, 5:00-7:00 p.m. in the Hotel 
Morrison, Headquarters for AATSP. As usual, the affair will be sponsored jointly by the 


AAT groups. 





Langua ge Learning as Experience 


HE pressure from the activity-minded 

elementary schools upon our high schools 
opens up a vista of refreshing possibilities for 
language teaching. The traditional pressure, 
from the college level above, has brought the 
rigor mortis of Regents requirements into the 
average language class of today. Certainly, our 
language teaching can only benefit by an at- 
tempt to fit it into the new aim of education for 
life experience. 

Regents, however, are still very much with 
us. To be practical, therefore, let us say that 
the third term of language work be dedicated 
to mastery of verb forms and the 4th and 6th 
terms devote a substantial amount of time to 
Regents drill per se. This leaves the first year to 
freedom, and in the case of the three year stu- 
dent, the 4th and Sth terms as well. 

Now that we have eked out a period of free- 
dom for real language teaching as experience, 
how should we use the meager 200 minutes of 
instruction per week? Our first task is to estab- 
lish a milieu in which the foreign language is 
natural. The attempts of the first term teacher 
to use objects in the classroom for immediate 
identification with the foreign idiom are in the 
right direction. And so are the preliminary 
lessons in some of our texts which use pictures 
of everyday objects. But they fail to give the 
student a sense of reality. To achieve this, there 
must be, at the very least, a flavor of the foreign 
language in its own habitat—that of real people 
communicating real thoughts and needs directly 
and fluently to one another. 

We can start to establish this milieu by 
tapping the cosmopolitan riches of a city like 
New York by making a School Foreign Lan- 
guage Survey to discover students fluent in the 
foreign languages being taught. These students 
should then be assigned to service in the foreign 
language office. In addition, a squad of the best 
students—from the first to the last term— 
should be recruited. This group should not be 
cut off into a snobbish coterie. It should become 
a living motivation for other students from 1 to 
8 to strive for real mastery. Individual lessons 


in culture can be prepared by these students to 
be presented in regular classes. Graded con- 
versations and skits can be presented by this 
foreign language squad. Recordings can_ be 
made by them to fit specific needs of any 
teacher or class. Tutoring can be organized ona 
systematic basis. Ideas for assembly programs 
would be self-generating in such a group. They 
could organize visual aids and distribute them 
on order to teachers much as a lab assistant pre- 
pares demonstrations for a teacher. 
These students would also be able to serve as 
librarians for the department library which 
should include graded foreign language books, 
English translations of classics and of current 
literature, and compilations of clippings of 
relevant magazine and newspaper articles. 

In Long Island City High School, we started 
organizing such a squad by having the teachers 
choose their members as their secretaries. In 
the course of doing the ordinary clerical work, 
the students were addressed in the foreign 
language, and given the opportunity to respond 
in a real life conversational situation. The 
squad itself has also begun to organize depart- 
ment files and provide materials for planned 
culture lessons. But the stoppage of extra- 
curricular activities has prevented further de- 
velopment for the time being. Still, even if this 
whole project is realized, it can be nothing 
more than the spark. Of itself, it cannot furnish 
the motor power to push a foreign language 
instruction program at full speed. It is in the 
classroom that this power must be generated. 

Such power is a function of teacher prepara- 
tion and personality, pupil interest, and favor- 
able classroom atmosphere. Pupil interest i 
our classrooms today, however, drops sharply 
after the first few weeks, and wanes at different 
rates with different students. We can preserve 
this pupil interest if we harness it to the mas 
tery of real language techniques. For example, 
when we meet the first term class for the first 
time, let us plunge them into a unit of actual 
language experience—songs which all learn t0 
sing (folk songs and translations of Americal 
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popular favorites), recordings of actual situa- 
tions (Mother wakes reluctant Jim in the 
morning; Johnny comes late to class; Mary 
wants money for the movies, etc.), pictures of 
places in foreign countries with short descrip- 
tions in the foreign language, flash-cards with 
pictures of everyday objects on one side and 
their names in the foreign language on the 
other, simple classroom games (calisthenics in 
the foreign language, bingo, etc.). 

For the first two weeks such an introduction 
will be a stimulating motivation for a discus- 
sion on an experiential unit the class is ready to 
explore. The unit might be to play store. A 
department store might be chosen, and the 
assignments made to dig in the dictionary for 
the names of objects to be sold at a selected 
number of counters. Then signs can be made to 
display these materials, while formulas for con- 
versation needed in store situations are elicited 
and compiled into a class text-book. This book 
would contain a running commentary on gram- 
matical points explaining the turns of phrase 
used in these situations. Then the class is ready 
for the presentation of the unit, as a test of 
achievement through experience. One counter 
clerk is the center of attraction for a while as 
customers approach it. Then another counter 
is used, and, after the achievement of each 
pupil is tested, the whole class is turned loose 
into the simple enjoyment of using all counters 
at once. 

After the class has mastered a unit like this 
in two or three weeks, it is ready for committee 
organization of the units, wherein one small 
group may prepare a concert of songs, another 
may be preparing an annoted travelogue, still 
another may be preparing a series of games like 
lotto or ‘guess my name,” and the last may be 
preparing a class newspaper on a primitive 
comics book level. Each group prepares its 
vocabulary and its grammatical discoveries. At 
regular intervals before the end of the unit these 
Vocabularies and grammatical resumes are 
eesented to the class and reinforced through 
drill led by the teacher, so that, at the end of 
the two or three weeks period, the entire class 
“an participate in the committee reports. At 
this point in the term, the class should be ready 
for an intensive unit on reading. But con- 
‘omitantly, there should be planned culture 
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work using the socialized recitation procedure 
and dictation work on graded levels with the 
aim of ear training. If the class wishes, it can 
have one more experience unit before the end 
of the term. Then the last two weeks of the 
semester can be used for a thorough review of 
vocabulary, grammar, dictation, and culture, 
in preparation for the final examination. The 
term might be summarized, then, as follows: 2 
weeks—orientation—creation of foreign lan- 
guage milieu; 3} weeks—Department store unit; 
3 weeks—experience units in committee; 3 
weeks—reading unit for entire class with in- 
dividual and committee culture reports, coupled 
with dictation drill; 2 weeks—experience unit; 
2 weeks—review for final examination. 

The second term of the subject could start 
with elections of class officers in the foreign 
language while the teacher checks on the class’ 
achievement in the preceding term by a power 
test in vocabulary and reading. During this 
period of orientation, a conversation unit can 
be taught. After the class and the teacher have 
gotten acquainted, a discussion period should 
take place outlining the rest of the term’s work. 
The experience units can be organized class- 
wide or by committee, but, if they are planned 
far enough in advance, materials can be as- 
sembled to implement the students’ ideas. The 
forrnal work during the term could consist of 
conversations to be memorized, poetry to be 
real aloud, dictations based on these materials, 
intensive reading, and the introduction of the 
technique of extensive reading. It is in this 
term, also, that the Language Office Squad 
can make an important contribution by pre- 
senting skits, anecdotes, and jokes. 

Now we reach the third term, the time of 
reckoning. A formal approach coupled with a 
sympathetic understanding of the student’s 
problem and the use of all the tricks of the 
trade from drill competitions to Gouin series 
will bring results without deathly boredom. 
Aural training should be stressed; supple- 
mentary reading assigned to be done exten- 
sively; and socialized recitation continued in 
culture reports. After the first half of the term, 
a quick grammar synopsis can be presented 
while irregular verbs are assigned for study 
each day. 

This presentation of language learning as 
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experience is not intended as a blueprint. In of students. We urge the interchange of exper; 
Long Island City High School, we have made_ mental materials and results so that we ma 
only the barest beginnings, but we have already ultimately create in our high schools a sociz 
seen how much pupil interest and achievement milieu favorable to the mastery of real |ap. 
can be gotten through a Language Squad, guage techniques through life experience. 

through the use of real-life conversations GLADYS TIE1z 


memorized or written in class, and through the Max GILGorF 


use of resource units worked out by committees Long Island Cily High School 


CENTRAL STATES MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Central States Modern Language Teachers 
Association will be held in Detroit, April 30-May 1, 1954, with headquarters at the Park 
Shelton Hotel, Woodward Avenue at Kirby. Those planning to attend should make their 
reservations early. Dr. Clarence Wachner, Director of Language Education, Board of 
Education, Detroit, is the Local General Chairman. 

Members may send suggestions to the Nominating Committee for candidates for officers 
and members of the Executive Committee to be elected at this time, which are the follow- 
ing: President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary, Delegate to the 
Executive Committee of the National Federation, and First and Second Alternate Dele 
gates. Suggestions should be sent directly to the Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
Professor Arthur E. Evans, Lambuth College, Jackson, Tennessee. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING SECTION OF THE CSMLTA 


Papers for presentation before the Teachers’ Training Section of the Central States 
Modern Language Teachers Association meeting in Detroit next April should be sent to 
the Chairman, Dr. J. Henry Owens, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
before December 15. Submission of papers for this section is urgently desired. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 





A’ THE December 1948 meeting of the chairman. The duty of these committees would 
Executive Committee of the National be to gather information concerning: 

Federation of Modern Foreign Language a. Requirements for obtaining a certificate to teach a 
Teachers’ Associations in New York City, one modern language, and types of certificates issued. 
of the items on the agenda was a recommenda- b. Average salaries paid to modern language teachers 
tion by Dean Stephen A. Freeman, Vice- in large and small schools and bases for promotion 
PP . aire , ce and salary increases. 

President of Middlebury College, and Director : 


= : c. Existence or non-existence of tenure. 
of the Language Schools, that a Committee on d. Teaching loads and other duties expected of and per- 


the Recruitment, Training, and Placement of formed by teachers. 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers be ap- e. Leaves of absence (with or without pay) for pro- 


fessional improvement. 


pointed. This committee was to make a nation- Sas ae 
f. Amount of state or municipal pensions, if any. 


wide survey of the present status—academic, 


professional, and economic—of teachers of 2. An Advisory Committee of some 30 mem- 
modern foreign languages in our secondary _ bers to gather data from teacher training agen- 
schools. cies (Teachers Colleges and Schools or Depart- 


Dean Freeman’s recommendation met with ments of Education in Colleges and Universi- 
unanimous approval, and a committee con-_ ties) concerning the professional training of 
sisting of the following members was appointed: prospective teachers of modern languages. 


‘hai : We ".K s, University 
Armand G. Bégué, Brooklyn College, N. Y. (Chairman: Walter V. Kaulfers, University of 


Arthur P. Coleman, University of Texas Illinois.) } 

Jacques Albert Fermaud, University of Minnesota From the data assembled by this body, the 
Sturgis Elleno Leavitt, University of North Carolina Federation’s Committee was to develop spe- 
Joseph Rossi, University of Wisconsin cific principles and policies for national stand- 


Charles M. Purin (Chairman), Castle Heights Military 


ards in training and certifying teachers of 
Institute, Lebanon, Tennessee . 


modern foreign languages. 

It soon became evident that an investigation 3. A Steering Committee of 15 members to 
of this sort, in order to be of real significance, direct the survey and coordinate the work of all 
would require the cooperation of alargenumber other committees. To this Committee would 
of persons from all regions and all states of the be sent reports from teacher training agencies 
Union. on academic courses required of or recom- 

The chairman drew up a tentative plan out- mended to students preparing to teach modern 
‘ining the procedures that might be effective languages. (Chairman: Dean Henry Grattan 
in conducting the survey. The plan was sub- Doyle, George Washington University.)! 
mitted to the members of the Federation’s Nearly two years were spent on the organiza- 
Executive Committee for criticism and a vote tion of various subcommittees and on the re- 
of approval or disapproval. A preliminary draft vision of the questionnaire. During this time, 
of a questionnaire to be used in the survey was. the hope was entertained that funds might be 
also enclosed. secured from some wealthy organization en- 

The plan, as approved by the Executive abling the Federation’s Committee to make the 
Committee, called for the appointment of survey nation-wide. At the invitation of Dean 


several] j . 
1s subcommittees. “— 1 For a complete list of persons who have been serving 
- Slale Committees consisting of aS MaNy on the Advisory and the Steering Committees see Modern 
members as deemed_necessary by each state Language Journal, December 1949 issue, pp. 478-479. 
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Henry Grattan Doyle, Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Committee on 
Modern Foreign Languages, the undersigned 
attended the meeting of that Committee on 
February 20-21, 1950, in Washington and sub- 
mitted a detailed report on the objectives of 
this survey and on the plans and procedures for 
its conduct. An appeal was made for the sup- 
port of the project by such financial aid for its 
implementation as might be possible to secure. 

The Council’s committee expressed approval 
of the survey project and had it listed with 
other important projects of prior standing all 
contingent on subsidies to be obtained from one 
source or another. Unfortunately, all efforts to 
get such subsidies proved fruitless.? 

Meanwhile, to get the survey started, the 
Federation’s Executive Committee had ap- 
propriated the sum of $900 for that purpose. It 
became obvious that the scope of the survey 
would have to be considerably reduced. Instead 
of covering all the states, it was decided to 
select a number of states from each region (New 
England, Middle Atlantic, Southern, Central, 
Rocky Mountains, and Pacific). 

Each State Chairman was to be allotted a 
small amount from the $900 fund to cover, at 
least partly, his outlay for stationery and post- 
age. The chairmen were advised to form local 
committees of influential citizens and, with 
their help, to raise additional sums for the 
conduct of their state surveys. 

The following report by Professor Rojas, 
State Chairman for California, is typical of the 
replies received from other states. 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 
Fresno 4, California 
May 10, 1951 


Dr. C. M. Purin 
3059 North Maryland Avenue, 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 


Dear Dr. Purin: 


I wish to report that the California Sub-Committee 
has sent out Parts I, II, and IV, of the questionnaire and 
that the returns are beginning to arrive. 

We sent out 500 to the secondary school teachers of 
modern foreign languages, which is 70 per cent of 707. We 
haven’t been too successful in raising funds, it must be 
admitted, but through the help of my colleague, Dr. 
Guy B. Colburn, and of several of our students we have 
been able to keep expenses down. Our print shop helped us 
to the extent of not charging us for labor; only for paper 
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and ink. This charge was $5.50. Our College donated the 


envelopes. Until now we have spent $18.82 for postage 
All the questionnaires were sent out as first-class mail. 

Dr. John A. Crow of the University of California a 
Los Angeles sent out Part I, and Dr. G. Arnold Chapman, 
University of California at Berkeley took charge of polling 
the schools of Education although the mimeographing was 
done here. 

Our committee has raised $10.00, and we expect about 
five more. If you should see your way clear to allot Cali- 
fornia up to $30.00, I believe we could poll the other 207 
teachers since much of the labor and material is at hand 

The work has been interesting, and the cooperation 
from our associate members and consultants, excellent 
All of us are agreed that the aims of the survey are loft; 
and should be of great benefit to the parties concerned 

Sincerely yours, 
Carlos A. Rojas, Chm. 


P.S. The following lists are of the California Sul 

Committee membership and Consultants: 

Dr. Alma Mozelle Anderson, Whittier College 

Dr. James G. Bickley, Occidental College 

Dr. Guy B. Colburn, Fresno State College 

Dr. Florence M. Bonhard, Los Angeles State College 

Dr. G. Arnold Chapman, University of California 

Dr. John A. Crow, University of California at L. A. 

Prof. L. C. Newby, San Jose State College 

Dr. Margaret Husson, Pomona College 

Prof. Isabel M. Schevill, Stanford University 

Dr. Ernest Wolf, San Diego State College 

Mrs. Hazel Tucker, Fresno High School 

Dr. Aubrey A. 
Public Instruction; Chief: Teacher Education 

Mrs. Ruth R. Ginsburg, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, 
Los Angeles City Schools 

Mr. Edwin C. Kratt, Superintendent, Fresno City 

Mr. W. Max Smith, Superintendent, Merced City Schools 


Douglass, Associate Superintendent of 


On the average, each of the forty-two State 
Chairmen who had agreed to cooperate on the 
survey was to be allotted $20 to defray the cost 
of postage in sending out copies of the question- 
naire to the colleges and secondary schools in 
their states. Since nine of the forty-two State 
Chairmen failed to complete, or even to begi 
their surveys, it was possible to increase the 
allotment in states with larger enrollments of 
modern language students. Moreover, in two 
instances the State Chairmen returned a good 
part of their allotments and in one case the 
entire allotment of $25 was returned.’ 


2 The very recent grant of $120,000 from the Rocke 
feller Foundation has been ear-marked for specific projects 

$ Grateful acknowledgments to Edna E. Babcock, Di 
rector of Foreign Languages, Public Schools, Seattle, 
Washington, in cooperation with Professor Howard Le 
Nostrand of Washington State University. 
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While most State Chairmen succeeded in sub- 
mitting questionnaire returns by the designated 
time, a number of others, for no doubt valid 
reasons, ‘‘took time out.’’ At the final count, 
thirty-three states had sent in the data and in- 
formation indicated on the questionnaire. In 
some cases the returns were incomplete, i.e. one 
or two parts of the four-part questionnaire were 
missing, thus necessitating follow-up letters 
urging to supply the omitted parts. 

Part III of the questionnaire calling for state- 
ments on the average salaries of high school 
teachers, the existence or non-existence of 
tenure, the bases of promotion etc. seems to 
have caused most difficulties. The offices of 
State Superintendents of Public Instruction, 
incredible as it may appear, were unable, in 
several instances, to supply the required data. 
Ultimately the information was secured from 
the office of the National Education Association 
in Washington, D.C. 

The final score on the returns to the four-part 
questionnaire is as follows: 

Part I, dealing with the academic preparation of modern 
foreign language teachers, gives returns from 433 
modern language departments of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Part II, requesting information on the professional train- 
ing (courses in Education, Methods, Observation and 
Practice Teaching) was answered by 252 schools or 
Departments of Education in Liberal Arts Colleges or 
Teachers’ Colleges. 

Part ITI, calling for data on types of certification of high 
school teachers, their average salaries, pension provi- 
sions etc. was returned by only 25 State Chairmen. 

Part IV, sent to High School teachers was received from 
1225 persons. 

Through the good offices of Professor William 
R. Parker, Executive Secretary of the Modern 
Language Association of America, the survey 
materials have been sent to Ohio State Uni- 
versity where one or two members of Professor 
James B. Tharp’s staff will undertake, under his 
direction, to analyze and tabulate the survey 
data and prepare a written final report. 

In my report to the Federation’s Executive 
Committee in December 1951, recommendation 
was made that the survey returns be made ac- 
cessible to some well qualified graduate student 
who may wish to use this source as material for 
his Master’s thesis or doctoral dissertation. The 
‘tecommendation was approved. It was further 
agreed that upon the acceptance of such a thesis 
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by the departmental chairman under whose 
auspices the student was working and upon 
approval by our Teacher Training Committee 
the thesis would be printed in one, or as one, of 
the regular issues of the Modern Language 
Journal. 

Since this is but a preliminary report, it 
brings only a brief and general statement of 
the conclusions inferred from a cursory exami- 
nation of the survey returns: 

1) The economic status of modern language 
teachers in our secondary schools has been con- 
siderably bettered since the survey made by the 
Modern Language Study in 1925-29. An exact 
percentage of increase in the average salaries 
could be ascertained only by comparing the 
present index of the cost of living with that of 
two and a half decades ago. 

2) The following fourteen states are paying 
their teachers average salaries from approxi- 
mately $3,600 to $5,000 and in some very large 
school systems $6,000 or more annually. 


Large School Smaller 
Systems Communities 
Michigan $5 , 200 .No report 
Washington 4,465 $4,073 
California 4,300 . Soe 
Colorado 4,300 . 3,500 
Iowa 4,300 3,500 (men) 
3,000 (women) 

Wisconsin 4,068 . 3,268 
New York 4,000 No report 
Missouri 4,000 .No report 
Illinois 3,950 . 3,400 
Kentucky 3,750 . 3,350 
Texas 3,750 . 3,300 
South Dakota 3,750 . 3,300 
Maryland 3,700 3,400 
Massachusetts 3,600 No report 


The chairmen of the other states that par- 
ticipated in the survey report average salaries 
lower than those listed above. In the state of 
Maine women receive lower salaries in large 
school systems as well as in small communities, 
to wit. 


Smaller Communities 


$2,700 (men) 
2,200 (women) 


Large school systems 
$3 ,000 (men) 
2,700 (women) 

3) Very few states have now no tenure laws 

or pension provisions of one sort or another, 
especially since the Federal Social Security 
Law became operative. 
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4) A considerably larger number of Boards 
of Education and State Superintendents are 
now issuing teaching certificates specifying 
what subjects the holder is qualified to teach. 
The survey made by the Modern Language 
Study in 1925-29 disclosed the fact that 28 
states issued general or “blanket” certificates.‘ 
The present survey shows only three states 
still clinging to that practice, though there may 
be more since not all states were surveyed. 

5) More departments of modern foreign 
languages in our colleges and universities stress 
the ability to speak the foreign language on the 
part of teaching candidates as a requirement. 
In some instances, ability to speak is expected 
of both majors and minors preparing to teach. 
A few colleges report that only those with a 
major preparation will be recommended as 
qualified to teach the foreign language. 

This trend to stress the ability to speak the 
foreign tongue as a requirement for a teaching 
certificate may be ascribed, to a large extent, to 
the spectacular, though overrated, results ob- 
tained by the so-called Mim-Mem procedure of 
teaching foreign languages in the Army Special 
Training Courses during the last World War 
days. To create similar training conditions for 
civilians would require the organization of 
special schools or special divisions within a 
collegiate institution. It is, of course, not im- 
possible but improbable for the present. 

In conclusion a few significant comments 
culled from Part IV of the questionnaire returns 
by High School teachers of modern foreign 
languages: 

a) The courses in methods could be made more useful 
by arranging for more extensive Observation and 
Practice Teaching under expert guidance before the 
candidates are entrusted with a full-time job. 

It would be more useful to the candidate if he were 
required to take fewer courses in Education and in 
foreign classics and an increased number of courses 
in the foreign language itself. 

Not enough opportunities are provided to the can- 
didates to hear the foreign language spoken or to 
practice speaking it. Hence more of the language 
courses and some of the courses in foreign literature 
should be conducted largely or entirely in the foreign 
language. 

A special letter was sent to a number of men 
and women in charge of teacher training courses 
or schools as well as to some prominent directors 
and supervisors of foreign languages in the 


larger cities. They were invited to outline a 
four-year collegiate course for prospective 
teachers of modern languages, a course that 
seemed to them educationally desirable and ad. 
ministratively workable. 

Judging by the meagre number of replies, our 
colleagues in charge of teacher training courses 
are either unwilling to disturb the present 
status or believe in having reached perfection 
However few the replies, they came mostly 
from men of long experience and prominence 
such as Dr. de Sauzé of Cleveland, Dr. Wachner 
of Detroit, and Dr. Huebener of New York 
City. While no uniformity of opinion was ex- 
pected or received, the following composite 
picture is a fair approximation of their replies 

a) A fair minimum requirement of teaching candidates 

majoring in the foreign language should be 24 semes. 
ter hours in the language and 12 in the literatur 
(this in addition to two years or more of the foreign 
language taken in the High School). 

Practically all the language courses (except Grammar 
Review) to be conducted largely or entirely in the 
foreign tongue. 

The state requirement in Education should includ 
a semester course on Methods and a year’s course it 
Observation and Practice Teaching to be done | 
ably after graduation from a four-year college and 
done under proper supervision in either the pul 
schools or in the university training schools 

In the course on Methods, the students should | 


yreler 


taught 

1) Helpful techniques 

2) Sources of visual aids and how to use them 

3) Appraisal of modern language authors whose 
works are suitable for high school pupils. 

Desirable courses in other fields: 

1) English and American Literature 

2) Cultural History of the Foreign Country 

3) A second Foreign Language 

4) Music. Candidates should be urged to learn to 
play some instrument as an aid in singing foreign 
fold-songs. For lack of such achievement, a sul- 
ficiently large number of victrola records could 
serve as substitute. 

5) Any other subject in which the candidate may be 
interested. 

It is very desirable that a candidate be prepared 10 

teach at least two subjects, since in smaller communi- 

ties the school principals expect a teacher to be able 

to handle more than one subject. 


Not all of these suggestions were sent in by 
mail. A number of them were elicited in per 
sonal discussions at teachers’ meetings. 


*Cf. C. M. Purin: The Training of Teachers of Modern 
Foreign Languages, p. 82. The Macmillan Company, 1929. 
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Although the statistics gathered in the survey 
cover only thirty-three states,> nevertheless 
they are quite significant since they indicate 
ihe general trends in the instruction of modern 
ymguages in our secondary schools or even 


9 


olleges where “intensive” courses have been 
introduced with increased number of hours 
allotted to it and with the foreign language 
serving as the medium of instruction. 

Moreover, the wide spread interest in the 
problem of teacher training aroused by our sur- 
vey fully justifies the financial investment by 
the Federation’s Executive Committee. 

My hearty thanks to all the State Chairmen 
lor their willingness to cooperate on the project 
and to the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee for their encouragement and valuable sup- 
port. More especially I am under obligation to 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, our Secretary- 
Treasurer, to Professor Julio del Toro, Editor- 
in-Chief of the Modern Language Journal, and 
to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
{the Modern Language Journal, for many help- 
lul suggestions during the progress of the sur- 
vey. 

Lastly, I wish to express my appreciation to 
Professor Walter V. Kaulfers of the University 
f Illinois who, as chairman of the advisory 
Committee, organized that large body of men 
and women connected in one way or another 
with the training of modern foreign language 
teachers and a number of whom, as mentioned 
previously, were instrumental in outlining a 
four-year collegiate course for prospective 
teachers of modern languages. 

C. M. Purin 

Genera! Chairman of the Committee 
on Recruitment, Training and Place- 
ment of Modern Foreign Language 
Teachers 


LIST OF STATE CHAIRMEN 


“Alabama: J. C. Hayes, University of Alabama; Ar- 
tansas: Cecilia Russell, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville; California: Carlos A. Rojas, Fresno State College, 
Fresno; Colorado: George A. C. Scherer, University of 
Colorado, Boulder; *District of Columbia: Anton Lang, 
Georgetown University, Washington;*Florida: William F. 


Dismukes, University of Miami, Coral Gables; Georgia: 
Karl E. Shedd, University of Georgia, Athens; */daho: 
Mabel W. Rentfro, University of Idaho, Moscow; J/linois: 
E. Heyse Dummer, Director of the Library, Bradley Uni- 
versity, Peoria; Indiana: Elton Hocking, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette; Jowa: Fred L. Fehling, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City; Kansas: J. Chalmers Herman, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence; Keniucky: Robert Ryland, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, and Wilfred A. Beardsley, George- 
town College, Georgetown; Louisiana: U. Everett Fehlau, 
Tulane University, New Orleans; Maine: Wilmar H. Starr, 
University of Maine, Orono; Maryland: A. J. Prahl and 
Charles F. Kramer, University of Maryland, College Park; 
Massachusetts: James M. Ferrigno, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst; Michigan: J. Henry Owens, State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti; *Minnesota: Emma Birkmaier, 
University High School, Minneapolis; Mississippi: R. W. 
Tinsley, University of Mississippi; Missouri: F. E. Shar- 
ton, Westminster College, Fulton; Montana: B. E. Thomas, 
Montana State University, Missoula; Nebraska: Gertrude 
McEachen, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; New Hamrp- 
shire: Miss Jennie M. Shannon, Senior High School, Ports- 
mouth; New Jersey: Walter H. Freeman, Montclair State 
Teachers College, Montclair; *New Mexico: William F. 
DeJongh, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque; New 
York: J. Alan Pfeffer, University of Buffalo; * orth Caro- 
line: Sterling Stoudemire, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill; North Dakota: Margaret E. Lavin, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks; Ohio: F. Dewey Amner, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; Oklahoma: Erich 
Eichholz, University of Oklahoma, Norman; Oregon: 
Louis E. Richter, Linfield College, McMinnville; *Penn- 
sylvania: Robert J. Clements, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania; South Carolina: A. S. 
Hodge, University of South Carolina, Columbia; South 
Dakota: Alexander P. Hartman, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion; Tennessee: Milton L. Shane, Peabody 
College, Nashville; Texas: A. Wallace Woolsey, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton; Virginia: Arnold A. del 
Greco, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Box 1099, 
University Station; Washington: Edna E. Babcock, Di- 
rector of Foreign Languages in the Public Schools, and 
Professor Howard Lee Nostrand, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle; West Virginia: Frederick Lehner, West Vir- 
ginia State College, Institute, West Virginia; Wisconsin: 
John D. Workman; University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
Wyoming: Adolph J. Dickman, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 


5 The State Chairman for Minnesota reported at the 
Central States meeting in Milwaukee on May 1-2 of this 
year that the survey there had been completed and the 
returns would be sent in eventually. 

6 See appended list of their names. 

* Reports not made or returns not yet sent in or un- 
satisfactory data. 
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Languages in the Grades of Western New York 


One of the delightful features of the Western 
Zone meeting, New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which met October 24, 1952, in Buf- 
falo, was the surprise demonstration of French 
instruction at the primary grade level. Dr. J. 
Alan Pfeffer, President of the New York State 
Federation of Foreign Language Teachers, 
Western Zone, introduced Dr. A. Gow 
Brownell, who in turn conducted the demon- 
stration class. 

The children from Niagara Falls public 
schools, with an IQ of 140 or above, recited in 
conversational French, using attractive tableaux 
for visual aids. Dr. Brownell asked questions in 
French, and the children replied in French. 
English was never spoken throughout the per- 
formance. Nor did the children have any knowl- 
edge beforehand concerning the questions to be 
asked. 

Dr. Brownell explained that the “Cleveland 
Plan” was the guide insofar as the selection of 
children and the technique emulated were con- 
cerned. However, the consensus that day was 
that Dr. Brownell was largely reponsible for the 
enthusiastic ability shared by each participat- 
ing student. 

This demonstration was actually a follow-up 
of the interest displayed in the historic address 
by the former U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath, in May, 1952. It focused 
a spotlight on this area of foreign language in- 
struction. For it brought home to all those 
present the realization of the same spirit which 
lit the torch in St. Louis in May, 1952, and in 
Washington, D. C., on January 14-16, 1953, 
when Dr. McGrath and many others appealed 
vehemently for a language renaissance. 

This appeal was not overlooked in Western 
New York. If it is true that, generally speaking, 
foreign language instruction in the grades was 


lagging behind in New York, compared to Caii- 
fornia and Texas, and such cities as Seattle and 
Cleveland, it is also true that this area has 
shown great acceleration in its interest in the in- 
troduction of languages in the grades. Both 
Niagara Falls and Brighton, New York, con- 
ducted similar programs considerably before 
those of other schools. But lately many schools 
are teaching languages in this area in one way 
or another. Here are a few examples. 

Before the celebrated McGrath speech of 
1952, the Spanish television program ‘Fun to 
Learn about Latin America”? was mapped out 
and planned. The first telecast was on Decem- 
ber 4, 1952, over WBEN-TV, Buffalo. The 
studio subsidized the publication of a Spanish 
Guide Booklet to be distributed gratis upon re- 
quest. This booklet was a guide to Spanish in- 
struction, games, songs, etc., on the air. The 
philosophy of instruction was inherent in the 
name ‘“‘Fun to Learn.” The participants in this 
program were recruited from neighboring 
schools. Enthusiasm and cooperative parental 
attitude were criteria for selection, not a high 
IQ. 

“Fun to Learn about Latin America” was 
arbitrarily divided into two parts. The first 
was a short informative sketch of the geogra- 
phy, history, and economy of a Latin American 
country saluted. The itinerary changed every 
week. The flag of the country was displayed, 
and the children were encouraged to make one 
like it. The children would then dance the 
national dance of the country, or sing one of its 
popular songs. These include “el jarabe tapatto,” 
“la rumba cubana,” “el tamborito panamefo,” 
“la zamba brasilena,”’ and “Cielito Lindo,” 
“La Cucaracha,”’ ‘Las Mananitas,” and “Alld en 
el Rancho Grande’’ respectively. The costumes 
of these countries were authentic in some cases 
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and featured whenever possible. Of course, 
children in the audience were asked to dance 
and sing too, and, from all reports, thousands 
have done exactly that. 

The second part was the Spanish lesson. 
Large pictures of people, animals, and other 
things, made by the art committee, were used 
to teach new vocabulary; i.e., “el hombre,” “el 
lobo,” “la casa,”’ etc. This was the forte of in- 
struction, for the picture needed no English 
translation. From the noun the lesson would 
advance to its modification; i.e., “el hombre 
grande,” ‘‘el lobo malo,” “la casa blanca.”’ And 
from this, the verb and object: el hombre 
grande es mexicano,” “‘el lobo malo esté aqut,” 
“la casa blanca tiene dos ventanas.”’ The children 
also dramatized the social amenites, dining at a 
restaurant, a stroll through the park, and the 
Chapter of the Windmills, from Cervantes’ 
Don Quijote. The children learned to tell time 
from a large clock with convenient, movable 
hands, while they learned to count up to thirty 
from a Spanish calendar. Short idioms were 
taught as part of the dramatic skit and as means 
to handle the irregular verbs ser, estar, hacer 
and fener. 

The appeal made directly to the general 
public had immediate response. After the first 
week, requests for booklets averaged 400 a 
week. After exceptional programs this rate 
would climb to 1000 a week. By June 1, 1953, 
30,000 booklets were distributed at the expense 
of WBEN-TV as a community service. More 
than 300 schools in Western New York, north- 
western Pennsylvania, and Ontario, Canada, 
have requested Spanish Guide Booklets and are 
using them in one way or another. Bulk re- 


* quests were sent to Boy and Girl Scouts, patri- 


otic clubs, wcmen’s clubs, hospitals, and Span- 
ish clubs organized by children. 

Some schools informed me that they were 
using the booklets during their history lesson, 
others for their geography lesson to pronounce 
Spanish names of the Southwest and South 
America. Still others were using the books in 
their music class to sing Spanish songs in 
Spanish, 

However, the majority of schools informed 
me that they were using the booklets to begin 
Instruction in Spanish. This included grades 
one through six. In most cases, the TV program 
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became a model for teaching rusty teachers new 
techniques and pronunciation. Some teachers 
apparently had had very little Spanish in their 
preparation. 

In some schools, particularly rural schools, 
TV sets were installed in gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums, and classrooms, and parents returned 
after school with their children to watch the 
“Spanish Program” and join in the fiesta. 
Several schools mentioned that the children 
actually dressed up in improvised costumes to 
participate in the dances. This was true of the 
Spanish class of the Campus School, State 
University College for Teachers, Buffalo. In 
this case, however, the children did not return 
to school but watched the TV program at home. 
Spanish Guide Booklets were distributed, and 
lessons followed very closely those on TV. Mrs. 
Hanover, the critic teacher of the fourth-grade 
class, and Miss Jeanette Fusco and Mrs. 
Virginia Thompson, student teachers, were 
very pleased with this year’s results. The 
children eagerly awaited their daily twenty- 
minute Spanish lesson. Parents were particu- 
larly pleased and insisted that Spanish instruc- 
tion be continued in the fifth grade. 

In Jamestown, New York, Superintendent 
Carlyle C. Ring and Miss Beatrice E. Eckberg, 
head of the foreign language department, 
Jamestown, High School, together opened the 
way for language experimentation in the 
grades. More than two thousands booklets were 
sent to the Jamestown community independent 
of this language endeavor. Miss Eckberg 
organized a workshop to prepare teachers, on 
her own time, while the latter, in turn, taught 
their children Spanish songs, phrases, and 
vocabulary. Judging by the presentation of 
several dramatic skits, dances, and songs, this 
language and culture program was the most 
outstanding seen in this area to date. 

In North Tonawanda, Mrs. Donald Bush has 
been conducting an interesting French program 
in the fifth grade. As a guest of the “Fun to 
Learn about Latin America” program, Mrs. 
Bush explained how the children cut out pic- 
tures of animals, vegetables, and other obiects 
and paste them in a book, labeling them in 
French. They immediately become the subject 
of conversational French. Songs, games, and 
dances also are a part of the instruction. 
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In Rochester, New York, Prof. Howard G. 
Harvey, mederator of the television program 
“French for Travel,” over WHAM-TV, has 
been very successful in promoting language 
study in the community. 
French, and many interesting techniques are 
featured. 


Conversational 


These are but a few of the language programs 
now in effect. As further indication of this 
growing interest, the local Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese conducted a panel discussion 
in Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, on the subject 
of language instruction in the elementary 
schools, on April 11, 1953. Prof. D. Lincoln 
Canfield, University of Rochester, presided as 
chairman. Prof. Charles J. Beyer, University 
of Buffalo, discussed “Child Psychology and 
Prof. J. Alan Pfeffer, 
University of Buffalo, discussed the admin- 
istrative aspects of the program. Mr. Charles 
Clark, East High School, Rochester, reviewed 
the features of both the “Cleveland Plan” and 
the ‘‘Los Angeles Plan.” And Prof. Manuel H. 
Guerra, State University College for Teachers, 
Buffalo, demonstrated techniques, materials, 
and a tape recording of Spanish instruction in 
the campus school. 

The panel was attended by all language 
groups, noted educators, and administrators. 
The supervisor of language instruction in 
Buffalo, Mr. Kionke, announced that severa! 
grammar schools n the Buffalo system will ex- 
periment with language instruction this fall. 
During its regular summer session this year the 
University of Buffalo conducted a workshop for 
language teachers of the primary grades, while 
the State University College for Teachers, 
Buffalo, conducted the first Spanish workshop 
to prepare Spanish teachers for the grades. The 


Language Learning.” 


MANUEL H. GUERRA 





latter workshop was conducted during th 
summer session in Jamestown, New York. Be. 
the enthusiastic development of 
Spanish in the local schools, the cooperation of 
Superintendent Ring, the spade work achieved 
by Beatrice E. Eckberg, and the support o/ 
both Future Teachers of America and _ the 
Jamestown PTA, the College for Teachers was 
happy to accept the invitation to conduct its 
first off-campus summer-session venture. This 
link, the preparation of teachers of Spanish for 
the Jamestown schools, completes the chai 


cause of 


between the popularity of the TV Spanish 
program, the Jamestown language enthusiasm, 
and the function of the Teachers College. 

The Western Zone meeting of Spanish Teach- 
ers (NYSTA) will devote its yearly meeting to 
reports of the Washington Conference previ- 
ously mentioned and a discussion of Spanish 
instruction in neighboring schools. This meet- 
ing will be held on October 30, 1953. 

These are only a few of the facts that support 
the statement that Western New York is going 
ahead with language instruction in the grades. 
It was to be expected that administrators would 
be cautious and reserved. But there is a growing 
indication that many are being convinced of the 
merit of language instruction in the elementary 
especially when they observe the 
language class and its wealthy cultural program 
at home on TV and hear more and more the 
requests of Parent Teachers Associations. 


schools, 


MANUEL H. Guerra* 
Slate University of New York 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 


* Professor Manuel H. Guerra is Moderator of “Fun to 
Learn About Latin America” on WBEN-TV, Buffalo, 
Thursday afternoons at five o’clock. 

S.P. anp E.v.E. 
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Audio-Visual Ads 











NEw FI_Lms 
West Indies: 

“Caribbean,” 1952, 25 min. Sale: $85, rent 
$5. Shows the people, customs, export products, 
social problems and scenery of the British 
West Indies, British Guiana and British Hon- 
duras. Interwoven with musical background of 
ritual drumming, ancient folk songs, tradi- 
tional dance rhythms and the topical ballad- 
form called the ‘‘calypso.” (British Information 
Service, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20.) 
“Caribbean Holiday,” 1950, 10 min. ‘‘World 
Parade Series.’’ Sale: $21.75. Pictures of the 
ancient towns and harbors of the islands of the 
West Indies. (United World 1445 
Park Ave., N. Y. 29.) 


Films, 


Mexico: 


“Jungle Quest for the Great Stone Heads,” 
27 min. Color. Archeological expedition made 
by the National Geographic Society and the 
Smithsonian Institution in the State of Vera 
Cruz. (United World Films.) ‘‘Air Mail From 
God,” 1952, 30 min. Color and B & W. Consists 
of the systematic distribution of portions of 
the Word of God, printed in Spanish, dropped 
from airplanes. This is done with the sanction 
and cooperation of the Federal and local au- 
thorities in Mexico. (Baptista Films, Sunny- 
side Ave., Wheaton, Illinois.) 


Guatemala: 


“Wooden Faces of Totonicapan,” 1952, 9 
min. Color. $47.47. Shows the making of masks 
and their use in religious festivals in Guate- 
mala. Describes Thanksgiving customs at 
Chichicastenango. (United World Films.) 


Puerto Rico: 


“Puerto Rico,” 1952, 10 min. B&W and 
Color. A Dudley Film Corp. production. Sur- 
veys the country and life of the people of 
Puerto Rico. (Distributor: Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois.) 
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Europe: 


“Vacation in Europe,”’ 1952, 14 min. $40 sale 
price. An American couple go by bus from 
Paris, through France, Switzerland, and Italy 
to Rome. Includes stops in places not easily 
accessible to tourists who travel by train. 
(Films of the Nations, 62 West 45th St., N. Y. 
19.) 


Portugal: 


Portugal,’ 1952, 10 min. B&W and Color. 
This World of Ours Series. Produced by Dudley 
Films Corp. Surveys the life and works of the 
people of Portugal. (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Illinois.) 


Spain: 


“Spain,” 1952, 10 min. B&W and Color. 
This World of Ours Series. Produced by Dudley 
Films Corp. Surveys the country and the life 
of the people of Spain. (EB Films.) “‘Goya— 
The Disasters of War,” 1952, 20 min. Rental: 
$10. Produced by Pierre Kast. Conceived by 
Jean Gremillon. Presents the series of litho- 
graphs by Francisco de Goya on the Napoleonic 
War in Spain in 1807. Musical accompaniment 
of harpsichord and drum. (A. F. Films, 1600 
Broadway, N. Y. 19.) 


Italy: 


“Italy,” 1952, 10 min. B&W and Color. This 
World of Ours Series. Produced by Dudley 
Film Corp. Surveys the geography of the 
country and the life of the people. (E. B. 
Films.) “Song of Italy,” 1952, 90 minutes. 
Color, Rental: $100. Produced by Jack Shand- 
ler, narrated by Curtis Nagel. A tour of Italy, 
including the major cities and scenic beauties. 
Includes the history, architecture, folklore and 
folksongs of Italy. (Cinematravel Productions, 
3965 West 6th St., Hollywood 5, California.) 
“Naples to Cassino,” 1948, 26 min. Historical 
Reports Series. Sale: $32.27. Produced by the 
U. S. Army. Scenes of fighting during the 
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drive of allied forces from Naples to Cassino. 
(United World Films.) 


France: 


“Paris,” 1952, 9 min. Sale: $21.75. Scenic 
highlights of Paris. Silent version available 
for $9.75 (United World Films). ‘Suite of 
Faces,” 1952, 11 min. Sale $40. Rental $4. 
Produced by Compas Films. Shows how many 
faces from French art, in 13th century stone or 
16th century oils, or the woodcuts and engrav- 
ings of all periods, survive today in the people 
of France. (A. F. Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19.) “Sur le pont d’Avignon,” 1951, 
6 min. Color Sale: $50. Rent: $3. Extravagantly 
gowned marionettes perform the pantomimes 
in this old French folksong with vocal inter- 
pretations by the Trio Lyrique. The song de- 
scribes the French citizenry passing over the 
bridge at Avignon—the beautiful ladies and 
gallant gentlemen, the musicians and singers, 
learned professors, uniformed soldiers, come- 
dians, acrobats and village pranksters. At the 
close of each refrain the marionettes join in a 
round dance. (National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, N. Y. 20.) “A Dam 
Is Built.’”’ 1950, 20 min. Rent: $6. Shows the 
difficulties encountered in building the Girote 
Dam at the foot of Mont Blanc in the French 
Alps. 700 men labored four years to construct 
the wall of steel and concrete on a narrow and 
rocky slope. (A. F. Films.) 


FRENCH FEATURE FILM 


“Daughter of the Sand,” 1951, 74 minutes. 
Apply for rental rate. Written by Jean Cocteau, 
directed by André Zwobada. Music by Georges 
Auric. Filmed in the Atlas Mountains and 
Sahara Desert near French Morocco. A folk 
tale entirely acted in pantomime with no spoken 
dialogue. (Brandon Films, 200 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. 19, and other cities.) 


POLISH FEATURE 


“Boarder Street,” 1949, 110 minutes. Apply 
for rental. Directed by Alexander Ford. Score 
by Roman Palester. Polish dialogue with 
English titles. Polish title: Ulica Graniczna. 
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Based on the actual story of the Warsaw 


ghetto uprising. (Brandon Films.) 


FRENCH FILMSTRIPS 


French Films and Folklore, 431 Riverside 
Drive, New York 25, has for distribution ney 
sets of filmstrips, all made in France, and sold 
at $2 per filmstrip. Each filmstrip comes wit! 
an 8-page brochure. The titles of the recent 
19 strips, together with the number of frames 
of each follows: Vosges, 45 fr., Lorraine and 
Ardennes, 46 fr., Alsace. 40 fr., Mord industriel, 
42 fr., Nord (Coastal zone), 44 fr., Champagne 
et Picardie, 25 fr., Normandie, 45 fr., Pays de 
la Loire, 46 fr., Passin Parisien, 44 fr., Paris, 
26 fr., Bretagne, 48 fr., Bocages armoricains, 
46 fr., Massif central, 40 fr., Jura, 42 fr., Pyre- 
nées, 52 fr., Bassin Aquitain, 48 fr., Les Alps 
du Nord, 47 fr., Les Alps du Sud, 37 fr., Region 
Méditerranéenne, 48 fr., Coulois de la Saone et 
du Rhone, 47 fr. 


DuMAS IN FILMSTRIP 


With captions. Color. Authors of Many Lands 
Series. Significant events from the life of the 
author are depicted, plus several illustrations 
from the ‘‘Three Musketeers” and the ‘‘Count 
of Monte Cristo.” (Eye Gate House, 2716- 
41st Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y.) 


GREAT EXPLORERS FILMSTRIPS 


To accompany the earlier set No. 1, which 
included Magellan, Cortés, and four others, 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41 St., 
New York 17, has just released Set No. 2, 
which includes Champlain, Columbus, Coro- 
nado, De Soto, Drake and Henry Hudson. Price 
of set is $30 for this set of colorstrip. 


COLOR SLIDES 


Two new sources for 2X2 color slides are: 
Paul Nesbit, 711 Columbia Road, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., who specializes in the west and 
on Mexico. National Picture Slides Co., Dept. 


3, 134 West 32nd St. N. Y. 1, selling sets of 


10 slides for $1. 
}5S. 
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Meetings 








Central States Modern Language Teachers Association 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of 1953 was held in 
two divisions on the northwest-southeast fringes of the 
sixteen-state territory of the association. The Executive 
Council met in Cincinnati on April 10, 1953, pursuant to 
provisions of the bylaws. The Council voted to hold the 
1954 meeting in Detroit* and chose the theme, “Let’s 
Make America Bi-lingual.” 

Cincinnati 

The Cincinnati session was held April 10-11, 1953 at 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel. Local co-chairmen were 
Robert Kirsner and Edwin H. Zeydel. There were 156 
registrants. 

The Teacher Training section, which has in recent years 
held its meeting on Friday afternoon, met in two sessions 
at 1:30 and 3:30; Clarence Wachner, Detroit, Michigan, 
was chairman and Miss Marion McNamara, St. Louis, 
Missouri, was secretary. Some fifty persons attended. 

The first session was directed to instructors of college 
methods courses and high school critic teachers. Speakers: 
Joseph V. Thomas, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, 
Tenn., “Let’s Work Together on Special Methods,” and 
Peter Donchain, Wayne University, Detroit, ‘“The Selec- 
tion and Training of Critic Teachers.” 

The second session was directed to classroom teachers. 
Speakers: The paper of George Borglum, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, was presented by his colleague, Prof. Smith. 
After introductory remarks, a color film, made in France 
by Borglum, was screened with the co-operation of Wesley 
Greene, of the International Film Bureau of Chicago. Miss 
Frances Patterson, Oakwood Schools, Dayton, Ohio, who 
has taught French for many years in the fifth grade, spoke 
on “Every Teacher a Language Teacher.” Earle S. Ran- 
dall, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, demonstrated 
and explained the procedures used at the New Purdue 
Language Laboratory. Recording equipment was furnished 
by an exhibitor, The Johnson Electric Supply Company of 
Cincinnati. 

At the Friday evening banquet, attended by sixty-four 
persons, Kenneth Povenmire presided in his capacity as 
President of the Ohio Modern Language Teachers Associa- 
‘ion, which sponsored the banquet. After a program of 
music by courtesy of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, the presidential address, “The Strength and Weak- 
hess of the Language-Teaching Profession,” was delivered 
by Julio del Toro, president of the Association. The princi- 
pal address, “The Cultural Heritage of America,” was 
delivered by Dr. Raymond Walters, President of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Following the program a foreign lan- 
guage film was presented by courtesy of Clasa Mohme Inc. 
of San Antonio, Texas. 
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At the Saturday morning session, after a brief business 
meeting for reports of officers, three papers were presented: 
C. Grant Loomis, Associate Secretary of the MLA of 
America, “The New MLA Program;’’ Charles P. Taft, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, “The Importance of Languages in the 
Present Crisis;’? Harold Benjamin, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee, ‘‘Languages in General Edu- 
cation.” 

At 12:30, 101 luncheons were served in three sections. 
At the luncheon meetings the speakers were: French, Miss 
Ethel LaVelle of Columbus, Ohio, presiding—M. Fran- 
cois Briére, French Consul-General at Chicago, ‘‘La saison 
théatral a Paris;’’ German, Prof. William I. Schreiber of 
Wooster College, presiding—Prof. Edwin H. Zeydel, Univ. 
of Cincinnati, “Glimpses from a Translator’s Workshop;” 
Spanish, Prof. Frank Inserni of Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati, presiding—Prof. Willis Knapp Jones, Miami Uni- 
versity, “The Century of José Marti,” and Dr. Uriel 
Garcfa, Univ. of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, ‘‘Aspectos médi- 
cos de la cultura incaica.”’ 

Following the luncheon meetings each language group 
continued into a program session. The Cincinnati sections 
elected the 1954 chairmen as listed at the end of this article. 

French (55 present)—Wm. Marion Miller, Miami Univ., 
chairman; Alma Noble, Marshall College, vice-chairman; 
Robert H. Cardew, Univ. of Cincinnati, secretary. Four 
speakers dealt with the topic, “The Role of French in an 
Expanded Program of Language Training.” Emile de 
Sauzé, former Director of Foreign Languages of Cleveland, 
spoke for the elementary school; Mrs. Muriel Robinove, 
Mackenzie H. S., Detroit, in a paper entitled ““The Bridge,” 
spoke for the secondary school; Hugh Davidson, University 
of Chicago, analyzed the role of the college and university; 
and Raymond McCoy, Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
using the topic, “Beyond the Classroom,” emphasized the 
challenge which teachers face in the present world situation. 

German (35 present)—E. Heyse Dummer, Bradley Uni- 
versity, chairman; D. V. Hegeman, Univ. of Kentucky, 
secretary. Speakers: A. Wayne Wonderley, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, “Handrails in German;” Norbert Fuerst, Indiana 
University, “Malte Laurids Brigge;’”’ Rudolf A. Syring, 
Univ. of Cincinnati, “Jean Paul and Ernst Junger.” 

Spanish (45 present)—George O. Schanzer, St. John’s 
Univ., Brooklyn, N. Y., chairman; Miss Mary Coates, 
Lakewood (Ohio) High School, secretary. Speakers: 


* The meeting on April 30—May 1, 1954 will use as head- 
quarters the Park Shelton Hotel, Woodward Ave. at Kirby. 
A limited number of dormitory-type rooms (four or more 
occupants) are available at $3.00 a person to early regis- 
trants, who should write direct to the hotel. 
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William Belt, Univ. of Kansas, “Luxury as a Social Prob- 
lem in the Novels of Galdés;’”’ Miss Lydia Holm, Denison 
Univ., “The Use of Comparison as a Technique of De- 
scription in the Cuentros of Rubén Darfo;’’ James O. 
Swain, Univ. of Tennessee, “‘Santivan, Eleventh Winner of 
the Chilean Literary Prize;”’ Miss Sena Sutherland, Web- 
ster Groves (Missouri) High School, ‘Hispanic Letters in 
the Secondary Schools.”’ 


Milwaukee 


The second part of the dual session was held May 1-2, 
at the Plankinton House in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Local 
co-chairmen were Charles M. Purin and Frieda Voigt. 
There were 223 registrants. 

As at Cincinnati, the Teacher Training section met in 
two sessions. J. Henry Owens, Michigan State Normal 
College of Ypsilanti was chairman, and John Workman, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, was secretary. About 100 people at- 
tended. 

At the first session there were four speakers: Lawrence B. 
Kiddle, Univ. of Michigan, ‘The McGrath Conference;” 
José Sanchez, Univ. of Illinois at Chicago, “Sources of 
Visual Aids Materials for Foreign Language Teachers;” 
William DeHorn, Marquette Univ., “A Generation of 
Modern Language Teaching;” Raymond J. Spahn, Ameri- 
can College Bureau, Chicago, “Placement of Modern 
Language Teachers, 1953.” 

There were two speakers at the second session: Milton 
L. Shane, George Peabody College for Teachers, “Modern 
Languages in the Freshman Communications Course at 
Peabody;” Charles M. Purin, chairman of the Committee 
on Recruitment, Training, and Placement of Modern 
Language Teachers, sponsored by the National Federation 
of MLTA, “A Report on Trends in Modern Language 
Instruction as Evidenced by a Recent Survey.” 

At the Friday evening banquet, attended by 112 per- 
sons, the toastmaster was Edward R. Mulvihill of the 
University of Wisconsin, presiding as president of the 
Wisconsin Association of Modern Language Teachers, 
which sponsored the banquet. After a program of Italian 
and German songs by students of Mount Mary College 
and of Polish folk dances by the Milwaukee Social Center, 
Pres. del Toro delivered the presidential address on the 
topic, “What Are Our Aims?” The principal address on the 
topic, “Foreign Languages in Liberal Education,’ was 
delivered by Dr. N. M. Pusey, President of Lawrence 
College of Appleton, Wisconsin at the time, now President 
of Harvard University. After the banquet a program of 
foreign language films was presented by courtesy of the 
International Film Bureau of Chicago. 

On Saturday morning after a brief business session, two 
addresses were given: Albert C. Marckwardt of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, representing the Modern Language 
Association of America, spoke on ‘The New MLA Pro- 
gram.”’ Nicholas Hobbs, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, read a paper on “Child Development and 
Language Learning.” Following these talks, a panel of four 
speakers discussed “Present-day Problems:” Elfriede 
Ackermann, Von Steuben H. S. of Chicago and _past- 
president of the Association; Laura Johnson, Wisconsin 
H.S. of Madison; Charles M. Purin of Milwaukee; and 
Emma M. Birkmaier, Univ. of Minnesota H. S. The last 


speaker made an impassioned plea in support of the creation 


of a Department of Foreign Languages in the National 


Education Association. 

At 12:30 luncheons in five sections were served to 193 
persons. The speakers were: Frenc/t, Julian Harris, nationa] 
president of AATF, Univ. of Wisconsin, presiding—\. 
Francois Briére, Consul-General of France at Chicago, 
“Quelques réflexions sur le réle du professeur de francais 
aux Etats-Unis;” German, C. M. Purin of Milwaukee, pre- 
siding—Dr. Frieda Voight Univ. of Wisconsin at Milwau. 
kee, “Deutsche Dichter in Amerika: Ausgewahlte Gedicht; 
vorgetragen von Rudolf Voight;’ /talian, Joseph Rossi, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, presiding—Dr. Alessandro Coradini, 
“Tl giornalismo italiano nel dopoguerra;” Slavic, Szymon 
Deptula, Univ. of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, presiding— 
John Klabouch, Zbigniew Folejewski, and Roman Smal 
Stocki, “Slavic Poetry in the Atomic Era” (Symposium 
Spanish-Portuguese, José Sanchez, Univ. of Illinois at Chi 
cago, presiding—Dr. Antonio Pinilla, University of San 
Marcos, Lima, Peru, ‘‘Educaci6n y cultura.” 

The five luncheon meetings continued as program ses 
sions, each electing the 1954 section secretary as listed at 
the end of this article. 

French (59 present)—Alexander Kroff, Univ. of Wiscon 
sin, chairman; Clarence R. Wilkinson, Marquette Uni 
versity, secretary. Speakers: E. Paul Gauthier, Marquette 
Univ., “Is Modern Language Instruction Possible on a 
Mod-cst Budget?”; Thomas A. McGuire, Michigan State 
College, ““Modern Language Teachers and the College 
Adviser.” 

German (56 present)—Ernest S. Wilner, Univ. of Illinois 
at Chicago, chairman; Elizabeth Rossberg, Milwauke 
Downer College, secretary. Speakers: William DeHor 
Marquette Univ., “Notes on Gottfried Benn;” Fritz k 
Richeter, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, “Wie 
cherts letzter Roman: Missa sine Nomine;” Frank H. 
Wood, Univ. of Minnesota, “Foreign Literature in/English 
Translation;” Elfriede Ackermann, Von Steuben H.S, 
Chicago, “The Washington Meeting;” Lester W. ] 
Seifert, Univ. of Wisconsin, and Emma M. Birkmaier 
Univ. of Minnesota H. S., “German Service Bureaus;” 
Gustav Mietke, Austin H. S., and Helmut Meyerback, 
Taft H. S., both of Chicago, “Some Problems of Teaching 
German.” 

Italian (19 present)—Arthur W. Sirianni, Michigan Stat: 
College, chairman; Joseph Cinquino, Wells H. S., Chicago, 
secretary. Speakers: Norma Fornaciari, Roosevelt College, 
Chicago, “Piero Jahier;” Frank Maccarato, Morton Junior 
College, Cicero, Illinois, “Mazzini e Lamennais;” Alire 
Galpin, Univ. of Wisconsin, “(Claude Fauriel’s Italian Year 
(1824-25); “Luigi Cognasso, Ohio State Univ., “Igno! 
ascoltatori;”” D. J. Pratola, Marquette Univ., “Criteria © 
Italian Influence on the Portuguese Lexicon;”’ Hannibal > 
Noce, Univ. of Chicago, ““Eustachio Manfredi’s Contrib 
tion to the ‘scelta di sonetti e canzoni dei pid eccelenti rim* 
tori d’ogni secolo’;” Elio Gianturco, Pennsylvania State 
College, “Benedetto Croce.” 

Slavic (24 present) —Edmund Ordon, Wayne Universit 
of Detroit, Chairman; Chauncey Finch, St. Louis Univer 
sity, vice-chairman; J. Ferrell, University of Michiga®, 
secretary. Speakers: Thomas Magner, University of Minne 
sota, “The Negative in Russian Syntax; Demming Brow™ 
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Northwestern University, “Why the Russians Like 
O’Henry;” Bernard Choseed, University of Michigan, 
“Literature and the Soviet Encyclopedia;”’ Serge Zenkov- 
sky, Indiana University, “Avvakum.” 

Spanish-Portuguese (40 present)—James O. Swain, Univ. 
of Tennessee, chairman; Evelyn E. Uhrhan, South Dakota 
State College, secretary. Speakers: James O. Swain, ‘‘Pedro 
Prado y los diez;”’ José Sanchez, Univ. of Illinois at Chicago 
“Algunos Hispanéfilos;”’ Luis Soto-Ruiz, John Carroll 
Univ., “Sobre el teatro de Galdés;” T. B. Irving, Univ. of 
Minnesota, ‘““‘The Myth in Don Segundo.” 

The following section officers were elected for the 
meetings on April 30 and May 1, 1954 at the Park Shelton 
Hotel in Detroit: 


French 
Chairman: Walter Meiden, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Secretary: Miss Agnes Dunaway, 930 Knapp St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
German 
Chairman: William I. Schreiber, Wooster College, 
Wooster, Ohio. 
Secretary: Elizabeth Rossberg, Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
lialian 
Chairman: Frank Naccarato, Morton Junior College, 
Cicero, Illinois. 


MEETINGS 
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Secretary: Norma V. Fornaciari, Roosevelt College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Slavic 
Chairman: J. Ferrell, University of Michigan. 
Vice-Chairman: Edmund Ordon, Wayne University. 
Secretary: Serge-Zenkovsky, Indiana University. 


Spanish-Portuguese 
Chairman: Arthur Evans, Lambuth College, Jackson, 
Tennessee. 
Secretary: Evelyn Van Eenenaam, Cooley High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Teacher Training 
Chairman: J. Henry Owens, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Secretary: Milton L. Shane, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
The above officers in each section are urged to communi- 
cate with each other in order to make an early start for the 
1954 program, deadline for which will be February 1st. 
Duplicate copies are to be sent to Secretary Tharp and to 
President del Toro. 
Respectfully submitted, 
James B. THarpP 
Secretary 

Ohio State University 

Columbus, 10, Ohio 


New England Modern Language Association Fiftieth Annual Meeting 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the New England Modern 
Language Association was held at Brookline High School 
in Massachusetts on Saturday, May 9, 1953. A large and 
enthusiastic group was present for the Golden Anniversary 
meetings and luncheon. The president, Kathyrn L. O’Brien 
of Brookline High School was in general charge of the 
section meetings and presided at the luncheon and general 
meeting which followed it. The sessions were according to 
the following schedule: 


German SecTIoN—Chairman: Waldo C. Peebles, Boston 
University. 
Speaker: Wolfgang Paulsen, Harvard University: ‘‘Carl 
Sternheim—der Mensch und der Dichter” 
ItaL1AN SecTION—Chairman: Josephine Bruno, Medford 
High School 
Speaker: Vittoria Calzolari, Laureata in Architettura 
all’Universita di Roma; Fulbright Exchange Student 
at Harvard University School of Design: “L’Architet- 
tura nella Vita Italiana del Dopo Guerra”’ (Illustrated 
with slides) 
SPANISH §SECTION—Chairman: Samuel M. Waxman, 
Boston University 
Speaker: Raimundo Lida, Smith College; Visiting Pro- 
fessor at Harvard University: ‘“PAginas del Quijote” 
FReNcH Section—Chairman: Edith M. Gartland, State 
Teachers’ College, Boston 
Speakers: James H. Grew, Phillips Academy, Andover: 
‘Summary of the Barnard-Yale Conference” and 


Armand Hoog, Harvard University: “L’Actualité 
littéraire francaise” 


A luncheon followed these section meetings. During the 
luncheon Dr. Ernest R. Caverly, Superintendent of Schools, 
Brookline, welcomed the Association. At two o’clock Miss 
O’Brien called the business meeting to order. The reports 
of the Secretary-Treasurer were accepted as printed in 
the October 1952 issue of the Modern Language Journal 
(pages 304 and 305) and in the February 1953 Bulletin 
(pages 28 and 29). 

Mrs. Stella Farrell, Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, presented the slate of officers for 1953-1954: 


President: Rose Presel, Hope High School, Providence, R.I. 
Vice-Presidents: Alan Holske, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Frederick S. McVeigh, Mt. Hermon School, Mt. Her- 
mon, Mass. 
Sister Mary Natalie, Mt. St. Joseph Academy, West 
Hartford, Conn. 
Edward J. Powers, Technical High School, Boston 
Jennie M. Shannon, High School, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Librarian: Anthony J. DeVito, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. 
Editor: Joseph Brown, Jr., University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. 
Business Manager: Joseph S. Stookins, Loomis School, 
Windsor, Conn. 
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Secretary-Treasurer: Mary A. Consodine, Girls’ High 
School, Boston, Mass. 
Directors—Term ending May 1956: Gertrude Girouard, 
Windham High School, Willimantic, Conn. 
Marguerite C. McKelligett, State Teachers College, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Kathryn L. O’Brien, High School, Brookline, Mass. 


It was moved, seconded, and voted that the Secretary 
cast one ballot for the list of officers as presented. 

Before the speaker of the General Meeting was intro- 
duced, a group of Brookline High School students of French 
presented an amusing Guignol entertainment which was 
greatly appreciated by everyone. 

Leon Dostert, Director of the Institute of Languages 
and Linguistics of the School of Foreign Service at George- 


Sixth University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference 
April 23-25, 1953 


STATISTICAL REPORT 


Attendance—approximately 610 

States represented—40: Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kanasa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Foreign countries represented—7: Canada (British Colum- 
bia, Ontario), China (Nationalist), Indonesia, Israel, 
Korea, Pakistan, and Yugoslavia. 

States represented by ten or more persons—9: (in numerical 
order) Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Georgia. 

Languages (or areas) represented—34: (one person often 
representing two or more languages) French (178), Latin 

(133), Spanish (132), German (120), Greek (76),English 

(34), Hebrew (34), Italian (32), Russian (30), Arabic (5), 

Portuguese (3), Chinese (2), Dutch (2), Hungarian (2), 





town University, Washington, D.C., spoke on “Languag: 
in Our World.” He touched on the present functional im. 
portance of languages in the life of the United States ang 
of the world as a whole. Just as isolationism went out jp 
1918, he said, so did monolingualism in 1945. He showe; 
himself to be strongly in favor of the new trend towar; 
language instruction in the elementary grades and als 
spoke for school training in Scandinavian, Eastern, an 
other languages in districts where various national grow 
are localized. Language should be presented, he felt, a; 
something that people talk, not just as a thing that th 
textbooks admire. Mr. Dostert proved to be that rar 
combination of a speaker of wit and a man of learning. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mary A. ConsopINE 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Indonesian (2), Irish (2), Japanese (2), Latvian (2 
Polish (2), Sanskrit (2), Aramaic, Armenian, Burmes 
Bulgarian, Finnish, Korean, Lithuanian, Old Germanic 
Pakistan, Persian, Serbo-Croatian, Sindhi, Turkish, and 
Vietnamese. Some persons did not list any language. 

Institutions represented—264: colleges and _ universitia 
(167), theological seminaries (14), high schools (50 
churches (17), elementary schools (3), and others (13). 

Lectures and papers—234: treating linguistic, literary 
humane, social, historical, and pedagogical phases o/ 
thirty-two language areas: American English, Arabic 
Aramaic, Chinese, Czech, Dutch, English, Finnis! 
French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Indonesian, Italian 
Japanese, Kirghiz, Koine Greek, Korean, Latin, Latvian 
Lithuanian, Medieval Latin, Middle English, Modem 
Hebrew, Old Spanish, Pakistan, Polish, Portuguese 
Russian, Serbo-Croatian, Spanish, and Vulgar Latin. 
The Seventh University of Kentucky Foreign Language 

Conference will be held A pril 22-24, 1954. 
Jonau W. D. Sxttes, Director 


HosBart RyLanp, Associate Director 
Pauw H. WHITAKER, Associate Director 
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a, an Selocted works of Montaigne, edited by D. M. and significant characters. If, moreover, we take into ac- 
Sroups Frame. New York, Harper and Brothers, count some events and circumstances about the family and 
felt, as 1953. Pp. 240. $1.75. the life of Montaigne, we shall be in a position to point 
at t out what is fundamental in him and in his works. What 
At rare There have been so many contradictory statements characterizes his family? We see in his ancestors a preoccu- 
ing. ade about Montaigne that “— wonders what the latest pation with the acquisition of wealth, by trade, and also I 
tted, mmentator will say. Professor Frame’s introduction to think it can be said by marriage. Religion, emotions do not 
iE his Selected works of Montaigne is measured and sensitive. 7} 


He is particularly concerned with ‘the secret of Montaigne’s 
universality.’ Now it seems to me that most of the unsatis- 
factory comments which have been made about Montaigne 
are due to a lack of definition of the terms used, and to a 
certain vagueness of the ideas expressed. While commend- 
ing Professor Frame for his interesting remarks, I should 
like to say that I should prefer to present Montaigne after 
tating a few facts which would form a solid basis for further 








an (2 speculation. 


urmest The success which Montaigne’s Essays have enjoyed 
rmanic presents a problem at the same time as it gives us some ele- 
ish, and ments of information. Why have they survived? Why did 


age. their influence vary? Gide gave us an answer to the first 


yersitie juestion when he said “Les grands auteurs sont ceux dont 

Is (50 euvre ne répond pas seulement aux besoins d’un pays 

(13). et d'une é€poque, mais qui présentent un aliment 
4 

literary susceptible de rassasier les faims diverses de nationalités 

ases différentes et de successives générations.” Rather than to 

speak of Montaigne’s universality, would it not be better 


to mention his diversity? When will the academic preoccu- 
pation with the Absolute, the Universal, the Truth and 
other abstractions, cease? They are responsible for much 
confusion and for a great deal of intellectual 
dishonesty. 


often 


Julien Benda thinks that, if Montaigne’s Essays occupy 
an eminent place in literature, they can be left out of a 
uistory of real thought. There are, he also says, two kinds 
{wealth for the mind: the spray of manifold ideas, none of 
which is carried to the limit; or the study of only one idea 
n depth. People eager for sensations, even if these are in- 
tellectual sensations, chose the bizarre. 

It is remarkable that the influence of the Essays has been 
very great in England and also in America, while it has 
been rather small in Italy, in Spain and in Germany where 
Nietzsche, above all, admired Montaigne, and Goethe 
Preterred the Journal de Voyage to the Essays. As for 
France, it is significant that the last edition of the Essays 
in the XVII century was in 1669, and the first edition of 
‘Als Work in the XVIII century, in French, was published 
n London, in 1724-25: the important edition of a French 
Protestant refugee, P. Coste. Let us also point out that the 
author who, in the XVIIIt® century, reproduced the 
éreatest number of Montaigne’s observations and approved 
« them is J. J. Rousseau. 

If we take these facts as the basis for our interpretation 
Montaigne, we shall be able to bring forth some relevant 
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play a large part in their life, nor a dominant one. Every- 
thing seems subordinated to the main business which is to 
get on in the world. Montaigne is a rich man, a parvenu, 
and a snob. What one finds in him is a disposition to look 
at things as they are, to debunk men, institutions and 
beliefs. Eminently practical, as a descendant of traders, he 
is also conservative, wanting te preserve rather than to 
acquire new wealth; but he is also ambitious, and he 
pushes himself into the ranks of the nobility. One cannot 
help noticing his curiosity, his interest in material devices, 
in mechanisms, in processes, in concrete details and ways 
of living. He observes real life, approaches every problem 
from the point of view of a man of common sense, distrust- 
ing theories, generalities, abstract conceptions. He is prag- 
matic. And this is why Rousseau quoted from him; but it is 
rather interesting to note that one of the chapters (I, 25: 
Du pédantisme) which Rousseau quoted at length, particu- 
larly its end, is almost never given in the many anthologies 
of Montaigne’s Essays. I believe that one of the most valu- 
able elements of the Essays are the remarks Montaigne 
made about his own life and his own times, not because 
they are of a general nature, but because they are concrete, 
particular and presented as such. 

What Rousseau found useful in the Essays is probably 
not what attracts the general public who, however, consid- 
ers Montaigne as a safe guide, since his conservatism is pat- 
ent. Menéndezy Pelayo said that Montaigne was “un homme 
du monde, un amateur (aficionado),” according to Boullier. 
This is what Malebranche reproached Montaigne for; and 
Guillaume Guizot too pointed out the same thing. It would 
seem thus that what, above all, contributes to the popu- 
larity of Montaigne is his worldly attitude, his dilettantism, 
and, on the other hand, his “‘existentialism,”’ his pragmat- 
ism, his interest in the concrete and in the practical. This, I 
think, ought to be the basis of an understanding of Mon- 
taigne, not Emerson’s “Montaigne: or the Skeptic.” 
Another approach to Montaigne is to consider him as a 
literary artist, and Professor Frame has rightly said that 
“Montaigne’s style is one of his greatest charms.” 

Could we make a few reservations about the bibliogra- 
phy? Professor Frame quotes a highly superficial article 
by a poet of sorts who also was a professor of English. We 
wonder for what purpose this was done, whereas he does 
not list P. Porteau’s excellent thesis on Montaigne’s peda- 
gogic ideas. He also refers to Villey’s Les sources . . . in its 
first edition, whereas the second edition ought to be pointed 
out. 
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As for the selections, there may be differences of opinion 
on that score; but one would like to know the guiding prin- 
ciple of the choice of Essays. It is enough to say that the 
present edition “‘aims to present as much of Montaigne as 
possible... ’’? Let us finally make a little comment on the 
order of countries in this passage: ‘“‘traveling in Germany, 
Switzerland, and mainly Italy ...”. This is the order 
adopted by most critics who, apparently, do not recognize 
one of the traditional ways of going to Italy, through 
Switzerland and Germany. Before going to Trent, Mon- 
taigne goes in a roundabout way to Augsburgh and Munich 
(Cf. Italica, XVIT [1949], 141-145). 

Professor Frame’s anthology is presented with much 
taste and will contribute to the pleasure one experiences in 
reading Montaigne. 

MARCEL FRANCON 

Harvard University 


LANGELLIER, ALICE, and LANGELLIER, PAUL, 
Ces Gens Qui Passent. Illustrations by André 
Girard—Henry Holt and Co. New York, 
1951. Text pp. 3-174; Exercises pp. 176-276; 
Vocabulary i-xlvi. price $2.40. 

An oval frame on the cover, with fifteen human faces, 
slightly caricatured, yet real, as you meet they every day 
on the streets of France: an invitation to meet “Ces gens 
qui passent”’! This cover might well be an introduction to 
a gruesome murder story or to a collection of stale anecdotes 
revamped for best-selling purposes. Nothing of the sort, 
thanks to the talented artists who wrote and illustrated the 
book. 

The personal reaction of the reviewer was so favorable 
that in all fairness it seemed the right thing to do to ask 
for students’ impressions after they had used the book dur- 
ing the first semester of second-year college French. Here 
are some typical answers, scribbled hastily without 
preparation. 

“T’ve enjoyed the book very much. Its stories are modern 
and deal with everyday problems and emotions. This is 
actually the first French short-story book I have found 
interesting. In other classes we’ve used books of fantastic 
tales, and this is a welcome change.” 

“T like ‘Ces Gens’ very much. It’s easy enough to read, 
yet builds vocabulary. I don’t get all tangled up in some 
weird plot as in Les Misérables for example. The only bad 
thing is that it’s written too much in the present tense.”’ 

In other words the book is well adapted to the needs of 
young people interested in developing a practical use of the 
language. The vocabulary includes many words of every- 
day use; there is frequent repetition of common idioms in 
the different stories. The pronoun “on” is shown as the 
constant companion of French folk (cf. Le Pari pp. 39-49). 

The student’s objection to the present tense is a real 
asset to the teacher, who may use many paragraphs for the 
excellent exercise of transposition to the past indefinite, 
the future, etc. ... 

There are many grammar exercises of excellent quality. 
It might be suggested that the word “pronom relatif” is 
used glibly on p. 234 when “que” is to be used in such 
sentences as: I] a promis qu’il vous donnera sa thése.” 
and ‘“‘Vous ne savez donc pas que ses dents sont fausses’’? 
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It might be mentioned that the word “nappe’’ tra; 
lated accurately as “sheet” on p. 221 for “la page tran 
(p. 87 1.5) requir: 
perhaps a supplementary explanation which is not furnish; 


” 


formée en une nappe éblouissante, 


in the vocabulary either. 


But these are minor defects in a delightful book wh; 


has proved to be sound as well as delightful for classr 
use. 
MARION Tay 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


FERGUSSON, FRANCIS, Danie’s Drama of | 
Mind. Princeton, New Jersey; 
University Press, 1953, pp. x +232. $4.00. 


Detailed studies of Dante’s Jnferno have appeared 
the years at various times by different authors, but s 
treatments of the Purgatorio and Paradiso have 
singularly lacking. Recently an excellent and exceeding 





welcome study by Francis Fergusson has been pul 
This timely book whose sub-title—A Modern Readin; 
the Purgatorio—fills a definite lacuna in books needed 
teaching the Divine Comedy as it should be taught 

whole poem—instead of just the first canticle or a select 
episode from the whole poem. The student simply does: 
get an adequate, or even fairly approximate, idea of t 
poem unless the whole work is carefully taught and tt 
three divisions are co-ordinated. 

Mr. Fergusson’s book is divided into four parts, 
follows: Part One. The Pathos of Earth (The First Da 
Cantos I-IX. Pages 3-45. Chapters 1-5.); Part Two. 7 
Ancient Path to Self-Knowledge (The Second Day: Cant 
X-XVIII. Pages 49-104. Chapters 6—12.); Part Thr 
The Pilgrim Against Time (The Third 
XIX-XXVII. Pages 107-171. Chapters 13-19.); Pa 
Four. Time Redeemed (The Morning of the Fourth Ds 
Cantos XXVIII-XXXIII. Pages 175-215. Chapte 
20-23). A selected bibliography (pp. 217-218) and Yw 
on the Text (pp. 217-232) make the book more usua 
and useful for the reader, especially for one who is not: 
Dante scholar. 

Mr. Fergusson makes a detailed study of the Purgator 
and attempts to establish its important position in © 
whole work. The poem is studied in an orderly, almost ¢ 
liberate fashion, points being taken up and carefully & 
cussed as they arise. Much stress is laid on the role of V¢ 
gil and the part he played in Dante’s own formation. U! 
finds new and interesting interpretations of certain parts 
the canticle, as well as proposed explanations of p2™ 
rightly deemed obscure. Not all scholars may agree 
the author, but I am sure that those who are not in act! 
with him on every point, will admit that he always mast 
a good case for his interpretation. I am inclined to this 
that this work will, as it should, bring forth scholarly 
cussion, but that is what such a work should do. 

One cannot, of course, discuss every point and chap 
of such a book in a short review, nor is it necessary to dos 
The only way to get an adequate idea of the book is to™ 
it carefully, and this I urge all those interested in Dante’ 
do. Perhaps it will lead others, or even Mr. Fergusso® his 
self, to prepare a much needed study of the Paradis’. 
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Every teacher of Dante should own and study this book, 
for it will give him food for thought and material for his 
teaching. It should, of course, be available in every library. 

Wa. Marion MILLER 

Miami University 


Appleton’s Revised Cuyds Spanish Dictionary, 
revised by Lewis E. Brett and Helen S. 
Eaton; New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1953; xlix+1272 pages, $7.00. 


This is the bilingual Spanish dictionary that American 
students have been waiting for. It is a revision of a work 
that has been one of the very best available for half a 
century, and the revision has been made by American 
teachers of Spanish with a knowledge of what is needed in 
a Spanish dictionary for use in this country. The publishers 
state that it contains “‘more than 120,000 principal and 
subsidiary terms,’’ which makes it the largest of similar 
dictionaries, even assuming that the figure includes both 
the English-Spanish and the Spanish-English parts. 

Bilingual dictionaries are, of course, generally word- 
books, but this one, with its definitions, particularly of 
words for which there is no single Spanish equivalent, 
comes nearer to being a dictionary than most similar 
publications. 

The outstanding value of this work lies in its careful 
attention to idioms. Many such dictionaries give single- 
word translations for any given term, such as vez, for exam- 
ple, and leave the student to figure out a la vez, alguna 
que otra vez, de una vez, and so on. He can’t do it in most 
cases, for an idiom is a group of words that has a connota- 
tion independent of the meaning of the individual words. 
A recent publication handles vez in one line, giving four 
meanings, two of which are practically useless to the 
student: “‘bout,”’ and “alternacy.’’ The Cuyds uses thirty- 
three lines and gives thirty idiomatic uses that crop up in 
the student’s reading. 

In the same way, the dictionary referred to above uses 
only three lines to tell the student all it has to say about 
the Spanish a. It tells him that it is the first letter in the 
alphabet and then gives eleven translations, but without 
any help as to when it means one thing and when another. 
The Cuyds very reasonably assumes that the user knows 
where to look for a in the alphabet and uses all the space, 
ninety-four lines in all, to give illustrative phrases showing 
how the word is used. Many idiomatic uses are explained 
‘or the student in connection with dar, echar, hacer, cuanto, 
dia, vista, and any and all words that might give trouble. 

The volume contains all the features of the previous 
edition, such as separate sections containing abbreviations, 
geographical names, names of persons, and diminutives or 
pet names. In reading contemporary fiction and drama one 
comes across pet names that are not listed here and he will 
sometimes wish that the lists had been extended somewhat. 
But no one is likely to miss the almost useless grammatical 
introduction that is frequently put into such works as this. 
Help is, however, given on the matter of orthographic 
changes and radical changes in verbs, for it has its uses in 
looking up certain words. 

Most bilingual dictionaries in two parts have the foreign 
language-English part at the front of the volume, and some 
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users will have formed the habit of looking for it there. 
For those, it would have been more convenient if the pub- 
lisher had used the same arrangement in the Cuyds, but it 
is not a thing that will detract from the usability of the 
book. 

A large type-face could not have been used in such a 
volume without making it unwieldy in size, but small as it 
may seem, this type is one-half point larger than that used 
in the New Collegiate by Merriam, and will prove quite 
satisfactory to most users. The thin paper chosen is of en- 
tirely satisfactory opacity, and the type style is com- 
fortably ‘‘American.” 

Thumb indexing adds a dollar to the cost, but a student’s 
edition has been announced at $5. One hopes that the 
Spanish-English part will be issued separately for those 
who have no interest in translating English into Spanish— 
by far the largest portion of its users. The two parts are 
paginated separately, and the publisher issued the part 
separately in the case of the previous edition. 

This dictionary will not be able to keep up with usage 
any more than its predecessors have but it is up now, and 
can be recommended to the general reader without reser- 
vation. It is as up-to-date as electronics, television, and 
radar, which suggests that it has enough scientific and 
technical terms to make it the best general dictionary even 
for the science student. 

Tuos. A. FirzGERALD 

University of South Carolina 


Crow, Joun A., Spanish for Beginners. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1953, xii+236 
+XXXV pp. 

The author of The Epic of Latin America and Federico 
Garcia Lorca has performed good service in publishing this 
elementary grammar “‘designed to present the elements of 
Spanish syntax in the simplest form”. By far the best 
features of the text are the clear, concise treatments ac- 
corded ser and estar, descriptive adjective position, I-stem 
and U-stem irregular preterits, the passive voice, Spanish 
“what” (qué and Jo que), and direct object pronouns (first 
for things and later for persons). In general the absence of 
verbose explanations in favor of the shorter “Note the 
difference between X and Y” should work well. Occasion- 
ally this approach might be improved by brief notes and 
cross references, for the treatment is sometimes so con- 
densed as to necessitate considerable explanation of terms 
and re-statement of principles. This is a common failing 
of “concise” grammars and one that needs to be avoided 
lest teachers find themselves becoming textbooks wired for 
sound. 

For future editions short notes would be a help on the 
following points, which in this first edition are left entirely 
to the beginner’s imagination: exclamatory qué plus noun 
or adjective (p. 21, 1. 7, and p. 29, foot), the term “‘pro- 
gressive tense” (p. 26), estar meaning ‘“‘to feel” (p. 38,1. 11), 
alternatives to attaching object pronouns to infinitives and 
present participles, in view of the words “may follow and 
be attached” (p. 46), meanings of grande (p. 64) according 
to position, in the light of the extremely brief discussion of 
but one other adjective (pobre) in this connection (p. 33). 
A cross reference from p. 25 to p. 72 would have been useful 
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since the author wished to consider haber as one of the 
“three verbs for fo be in Spanish,” without a hint as to 
haber’s fundamental meaning and uses. 

For uniformity’s sake why could the alternate forms of 
the numbers 16 through 19 (p. 33) not have been treated 
in the same manner as those from 21 through 29 (p. 47)? 
On p. 163 a basic meaning (‘to owe”) might have been 
given for deber besides “ought, should.’ Juntos for ‘“to- 
gether,” not merely (or even usually) junto, -a, might be 
listed in the lesson vocabulary on p. 83. Miedo is omitted 
from the end vocabulary and all lesson vocabularies, 
though other nouns such as sed, hambre, etc., are given in 
the end vocabulary to complement the brief sketch of their 
idiomatic uses with fener on p. 65. In the vocabulary on 
p. 147 el agua might at least have been followed by (f.) 
considering the total lack of a discussion of el before stressed 
a- or ha-, whereas el problema and el programa appear 
without more ado on p. 155 (with only the reader’s assump- 
tion that they must be masculine words or the e/ would not 
have been used). In the end vocabulary the second meaning 
for nada might have been given as “not... anything” 
rather than simply “anything.” On p. 25 the subject pro- 
noun “‘it” with es/é could well be included with “he” and 
“‘she,”’ since all three pronouns are given with es (p. 16). 

The text is well handled from a typographical standpoint 
except for a few rather prominent oversights in the use of 
bold face type. On p. 116, 1. 2, vivdis in bold face is out of 
place. On p. 117, last model sentence of part A, both object 
pronouns should be in bold face. On p. 125 both conoce and 
sé should be in bold face, as should ni... mi (not ni... 
ella). On p. 197 the first two model sentences in English 
show an obvious slip in the use of bold face type, as does 
the last model sentence on p. 198. This reviewer found no 
misprints except possibly muv for muy on p. 50, 1. 12. 

Reading passages, which are racy and humorous, include 
such topics as a radio program called “La voz de la felici- 
dad,” broadcast by a domestic trouble-shooter by the name 
of Dr. Pérez, Chilean counterpart of our own once familiar 
“Mr. Anthony.” Some teachers will like Professor Crow's 
separation of the familiar ¢# and vosofros from the other 
forms in verb paradigms and the “test yourself’ exercises 
with translation key provided. Not all users of other recent 
elementary texts will agree with him when he maintains 
that his introduction of the subjunctive command forms 
early in the course (lesson six) is a “new departure in gram- 
matical presentation.” This is an approach that has been 
used by others before him (see Norman P. Sacks’ elemen- 
tary text bearing precisely the same title, New York: 
Ronald Press, 1951). The two inside color maps of Latin 
America and the sprightly, thin-lined sketches by Shum 
accompanying the dialogues for reading add to the attract- 
tiveness of a volume which can boast a strong and unusually 
flexible binding, good quality paper, and a legible and well- 
spaced format throughout. 

DANIEL S. KELLER 

University of California (Davis) 


ARMITAGE, RICHARD and MEIDEN, WALTER, 
Beginning Spanish: A Cultural Approach. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1953, 
xxi+518 pp. $4.00. 


Those who are familiar with Beginning French: A Cul- 
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tural Approach by Hendrix and Meiden will find them 
selves very much “‘at home” with this book, for the genera 
plan of it is almost identical with the French one. It isa 
“longer grammar,” consisting of fifty lessons and te 
Repasos, a Repaso following every fifth lesson. All ¢! 
grammar is presented topically at the end of the book 
the purpose in mind of encouraging students to seek jp 
ductively the answers to the grammatical questions at t 
end of the lessons. 

Each lesson includes a cultural reading selection, que 
tions in Spanish on the reading, exercises in Spanish 
the directions in Spanish, and finally, the Gramitica 
questions in English pointing out the new grammat 
points illustrated in the reading. The number of the topi 
grammar section in the back of the book dealing with t! 
particular point of grammar is indicated after each quest 

A Suplemento following each group of ten lessons 
tains (for each lesson) the vocabulary which is divided a 
cording to cognates or non-cognates, paradigms of 
verbs appearing in the lesson, an English-to-Spanish trar 
lation exercise, and a conversation exercise. 

The reference section at the end of the book consis 
first of the topical grammar section. Introducing each toy 
of grammar is an explanation of the terminolog) 
illustration from English. There is also a section dealing 
with Spanish pronunciation and punctuation. In additi 
to the usual English-Spanish and Spanish-English vocabu 
laries, the authors include a section entitled, “Los error 
inevitables,” in which 113 common difficulties in choosing 
a word for translation are listed with an English an 
Spanish example. 

The language as it is spoken in Spain today, rather thar 
strict traditional rules of grammar, has been consider 
correct usage in instances where the language has be 
changing and where there is some difference of opini 
relative to correct usage. The tu and vosotros forms of t! 
verbs are introduced rather late in the book and appear 
only in the paradigms in the topical grammar section 
in the Suplementos. 

The cultural selections which are well written deal fir 
with the geography, history, customs, and manners 
Mexico and then with Spain. Differences in vocabular an: 
pronunciation between the two countries are well p inted 
out. Generally, the reading material contains considera! 
daily conversational material and is for this reason, in this 
reviewer’s opinion, an improvement over that in Beginnin 
French. The longer selections in the last twenty lesson 
although very interesting, may become somewhat unwield 
due to their length. 

Technically the book is well done. Printing errors set® 
to be at a minimum. Throughout the book the culturs 
reading lessons are supplemented with many beautilt 
photographs, drawings, and maps, all of which make & 
material much more attractive and meaningful to “ 
student. 

For those who wish a longer grammar with cul 
material, this book should have real interest and value. 

EVELYN E. UHRHAN 
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Noble, New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, 1953, pp. 185. Price $1.50 paper bound. 


Una viuda dificil is the first play by Nalé Roxlo to be 
edited for North American students. In its present form it 
is designed for use in the second year of college or the third 
year of high school, but it might also find a place on the 
reading list of a course in modern Spanish American writ- 
ing. The text is accompanied by a brief introduction, which 
leaves something to be desired, extensive notes, which cover 
twenty-five pages, exercises, and a vocabulary. 

This interesting example of contemporary Argentine 
rama is labeled “‘farsa,”’ and that it is, but alongside the 

imor there is a fair share of sentiment and melodrama. 
\sa result, the author’s artistic intent may seem unclear at 

times. This reviewer believes, nevertheless, that the editors 

ave misinterpreted the farce when they claim that “the 
principal theme is the psychological development of Ma- 
riano.”’ 

The lack of artistic unity which mars Una viuda dificil 
weakens the very structure of the play. The first act could, 
t is interesting to note, stand entirely alone and form a 
one-act farce. The plot reaches its logical conclusion at the 
end of a rather sentimental second act, while the final act 
is a contrived if witty appendage which diminishes any 
interest that the reader may have had in the hero as a char- 
acter in the preceding act. 

What comes closest to holding the work together is not 
character but the Latin attitude of the sexes toward one 
another. Interpreted this way the entire farce approximates 
a theme with variations, and the third act has a logical rela- 
ion to the first as a sort of inversion of the original state- 
ment. At the beginning of this play set in the early nine- 
ry, Isabel, an attractive widow besieged by 
out against the treatment that the men of 
Buenos Aires accord one in her state. In that epoch the self- 
respecting male, we are led to believe, felt impelled to fold 
any available widow to his heart, and virtue was constantly 
challenged by virility. By the third act Isabel has married 
ut of spite a confessed murderer and learned to love him. 
But scarcely has she succeeded in convincing herself that 
his crimes were manly acts, doubtless committed in self- 
defense, when her spouse tells her that he is innocent of 
them, that he is really gentle and timid by nature and had 
allowed murders to be attributed to him in order to gain 
prestige in the rough neighborhood where he was born. 
Isabel thereunon repulses him until he valiantly throws out 
of the house some gallants she has decided to entertain. 

Whatever its weaknesses, Una viuda dificil does show 
the author’s skill as a humorist. Comic situations are care- 
lully constructed. There is abundant farce, which has the 
Virtue of being easily comprehensible to students. There is 
a fair amount of wordplay, all of which is well explained 
in the notes. 


eenth cent 


gallants, cries 


The play shows, furthermore, Nalé’s knowledge of prac- 
tical stage effects. The characters frequently move into 
visually dramatic scenes; their lines are often well turned. 
Note, as an example, the conclusion of the first act. Immedi- 
ately after Isabel’s marriage to the murderer, her new 
husband tiptoes across the stage with a large knife in his 
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hand. She catches sight of him, falls on her knees, and begs 
him to spare her. As the curtains close, Mariano shyly con- 
fesses that he merely wanted to cut himself an extra piece 
of wedding cake! 

There are doubtless many reasons why this farce has 
won favor with Spanish American theater-goers. The sub- 
ject comes from the Hispanic world, and it has been deve- 
loped with both wit and sentiment in a workmanlike 
manner. It is well to remember, furthermore, that what 
the reader may deem a defect can be and often is minimized 
in a production. Whatever the explanation, José Arrom has 
testified that the play has obtained “‘rotundo éxito en 
Buenos Aires, La Habana y otras capitales americanas.” 
(Hispania, XXXVI [February, 1953], 31.) 

Hucna H. CHapMAn, JR. 

The Pennsylvania State College 


Cuentos de ambos mundos, edited by Mario B. 
Rodriguez. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, 1950, pp. vi+-94. Price, $.75. 


This volume, Book Two of Houghton Mifflin’s Graded 
Spanish Readers, was designed to follow the first one in the 
series, Amalia (M4rmol). It contains two stories from Spain 
(Antonio de Trueba’s La ambicién and Eduardo Marquina’s 
Un caballero desconocido), two from Peru (Héctor Velarde’s 
Father’s Day and Abraham Valdelomar’s El caballero 
Carmelo), one from Colombia (Eduardo Arias Sudrez’ 
Envejecer), and one from Mexico (Pedro Castera’s Un 
amor artistico). 

The stories have been simplified to comprise a vocabu- 
lary of 785 words without counting irregular verb forms or 
proper names and cognates. In very small type at the bot- 
tom of the page on which they first occur are the words from 
Book One used with new meaning in this book, and new 
words. These entries average about ten to each full length 
page of text. 

A “Preliminary Check-Up” occupies two pages. It in- 
cludes a cognate recognition check, verb forms (preterites, 
imperfects, irregular past participles, future and conditional 
first persons), the uses of the future and conditional of 
probability, and special endings (some diminutives and the 
-isimo forms). 

There are nine sets of exercises. These are mostly of the 
traditional type. There are questions and English sentences 
(to be given aloud in Spanish), Spanish sentences with 
correct forms of infinitives or of English phrases to be sup- 
plied. In addition, there are exercises on opposites, correc- 
tion of false statements, phrases and words to be used in 
complete sentences, and Spanish sentences to be translated 
into English. 

The end vocabulary seems to be complete except for 
some needed adjustments in later printings in the entries 
for arrojar, casarse (con), and llevarse to cover completely 
the uses in the text. 

There are three lively illustrations by Alfonso Vila 
(Shum). 

TERRELL Louise TATUM 


University of Chattanooga 
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